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YOU CAN BE SURE..IF ITS Westinghouse 













A THING OF THE PAST! 


One of our engineers vowed a great vow. chance to build up in this refrigerator— because 
Never again, said he, will my wife have to go automatic things happen. And they happen so 
through the ancient and accepted ordeal of defrosting. — frequently and so fast that frozen foods and ice 
It doesn’t make sense, said he, that in a country cubes stay solid through it all. No drippy trays to 
smart enough to put refrigerators in every kit- empty, no dials to set, no thermometers to watch. 
chen, women should have to go into defrosting Efficiently and smoothly, the temperature is main- 
conniption fits because nobody ever really decided tained at an even level that assures longer life, 
to prevent frost getting started. greater economy and safer, better foodkeeping. 
Out of that vow came the new Westinghouse Hundreds of thousands of kitchens are going 
““Frost-FREE’* Refrigerator. to be blessed by their mistress’ belief in the words 
That name is literally true. Frost doesn’t get a we live by—Youcanbe sure...ifit’s Westinghouse. 


ELECTRIC CORPORATION © e PITTSBURGH * PA. 








| a tremendous difference 


between a ‘lark’ and a ‘shark’ 





TRADE- MARK 


“Ethyl” gasoline is high octane gasoline. That’s why it 
brings out the top power of your engine—makes a differ- 
ence that you can feel on hills, on the open road, and when 
you need quick power for passing or acceleration. 





When you see the familiar yellow-and-black “Ethyl” 
emblem on a pump, you know you are getting this better 
gasoline. ‘‘Ethyl’’ antiknock fluid is the famous ingredient 
that steps up power and performance. 


ETHYL CORPORATION...New York 17, New York 





Other products sold under the “Ethyl” trade-mark: salt cake...ethylene dichloride...sodium (metallic)...chlorine (liquid)...oil soluble dye...benzene hexachloride (technical) 
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ASK YOUR DEALER 





If you suspect you’ve been 
using too much oil, find out 
with your next oil change. 
Switch to Pennzoil, the 100% 
Pennsylvania oil that lasts 
longer, grade for grade. 

Over 60,090 better dealers 
recommend Pennzoil—easy 
to find at the familiar yellow 
oval sign. Sound your Z for 
the genuine. 





Member Penn. Grade Crude Oi! Asen., Permit No. 2 


TOUGH-FILM PENNZOIL® MOTOR OIL & LUBRICANTS 
AT BETTER DEALERS ... COAST TO COAST 











TALKING IT OVER 






Pie in the Sky 


From time immemorial, the most 
effective weapon of the politician has 
been the promise. It is still with us 
today, and it is being used on a more 
grandiose scale than ever before. Polli- 
ticians talk glibly, about greater na- 
tional wealth, higher incomes and a 
higher standard of living for all of us. 
They promise the farmer high prices 
for his crops, the city worker lower 
prices for his food. They promise bet- 
ter pay for shorter hours and _ less 
work. They promise pensions. They 
promise everybody something for noth- 
ing—although no one in history ever 
has been able to make good on such a 
promise. 


* 





* 
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Everyone wants a better life, of 
course. For everybody. But there is a 
radical difference of opinion as to how 
it can be attained. Some people look 
to the Government to provide it; they 
count on Government “planning” to 
produce the miracle. It cannot be 
done. Government itself produces noth- 
ing. It is the people themselves who 
produce the things that make life 
fuller, more comfortable, more enjoy- 
able. The only way to provide more 
things for more people is to produce 
more. You can’t distribute goods until 
they are produced, and you can dis- 
tribute only what is produced. Poli- 
ticians may promise “pie in the sky,” 
but the only way to provide a bigger 
slice of pie for everyone is to bake a 
bigger pie. 


* * * 


Today, unfortunately, the em- 
phasis seems to be on less production 
rather than more. There is a school of 
thought that advocates more pay for 
shorter hours and less work. President 
Truman predicts an average annual in- 
come of $12,000 by the year 2000. That 
sounds fine, but there’s a joker in it. 
The $64 question is: What will that! 
$12,000 buy? If our production in the' 
year 2000 is the same as today’s, then 
the average annual income (whether it 
be $12,000 or $120,000) will buy no 
more than today’s income. You can’t 
buy what is not produced. 

An advertisement some months 
ago by Warner & Swasey, machine tool 
manufacturers of Cleveland, clearly il- 
lustrates this fact. The message, head- 
ed “Let’s Pass a Law to Make Every- 
body Rich,” said: 

“.. the hue and cry is to ‘keep 
up the buying power’ by more pay for, 











By Graham Patterson 























































Results. Baking did it, not talk. 


less work, and higher wages with no 
corresponding obligation. 

“That is not going to make jobs 
and prosperity. Buying power isn’t 
money, it’s production—it’s creating 
the things people want. I have more 
buying power if I produce more of the 
things you want, to trade for more of 
what you make. 

“If dollars made prosperity. we 
would only have to pass a minimum 
wage law of $50.000 a year. Think of 
the buying power! Everyone would be 
rich and, therefore, of course, happy. 
Especially the smart planners who 
want to regulate our lives for us. 

“But with no incentive any more 
to earn and profit, there would be no 
production. And with huge quantities 
of dollars in everyone’s hands, the dol- 
lars would soon cease to buy anything. 
So everybody would soon starve to 
death. Even the planners.” 


* * & 


Our people have enjoyed more 
things than the people in other coun- 
tries because they produced more. If 
we work less, produce less, then we'll 
have less. The way to a higher stand- 
ard of living for all is to produce more 
of the things that contribute to that 
higher standard. There is no other 
way. There can be no “pie in the sky” 
if there is no pie—or so little that the 
price is sky high and few can pay it. 


a ae 


Publisher. 





POSTMASTER: Piease return undeliverable copies to Pathfinder, 230 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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Between 
Ourselves 





Churchgoing Columnist. I liked 
your story about the old “bishop” (Re- 
ligion, May 17) because it had a good 
“earthy” atmosphere about it. His nibs is 
neither a tin god nor a “goody-good,” as 
you wrote. Just another newspaper guy. 
I will be interested in the type of com- 
ment that will follow your article. Gen- 
erally I receive a wave of letters from all 
parts of the country. . . 

FRANK STEWART, The Cleveland 
Press, Cleveland, Ohio. 


I was 
“Less 


The Road to Economy: 
much interested in your editorial 


Balking, More Caulking” (Talking It 
Over, May 17). You are 100% right in 


saying that the people must be aroused. 

The real catch in any reorganization 
program, or reforms in any field of gov- 
ernment, is to get the people to realize 
and accept their responsibilities. Any 
worth-while remodeling of our govern- 
mental administrative structure will, I 
believe, have to start at the grass roots. 
It is dangerous to continue to operate 
“representative” government when barely 
half the people take enough interest in it 
to inform themselves on public questions 
—and to spend an hour or two in going 
to the polls once in two years. The fact 
that, in ratio to population, 10% less peo- 
ple voted in 1948 than did in 1940, ought 
to cause every citizen to think soberly on 
“whither we are drifting.” 

Here’s hoping PATHFINDER will keep 
hammering away in arousing folks to a 
realization that they cannot long have 
government for the people unless it is by 
the people. 

R. A. Laturop, Seattle, Wash. 

Applause for Anomie: Congratu- 
lations on “Anomie in Atlanta” (Educa- 
tion, May 17), a very brilliant article. 
You have managed to convey to your 
readers all the important points and prob- 
lems with which we are concerned. 

GerHart NIEMEYER, Oglethorpe 
University, Ga. 


ee A grand job of reporting. We 
are delighted with your sincere and skill- 
ful account of Oglethorpe’s 1950 confer- 
énce. 
Puitip WeELTNER, President, 
Oglethorpe University, Ga. 


Apeman Slaves: Your article “Jobs 
for Apes” (Science, May 17) was very in- 
teresting. Then I opened a science comic 
book (I’m 20 and still like to read them), 
which had a story about a scientist who 
was trying to plant a human brain in an 
ape’s skull, hoping to get an intelligent 
ape to do his bidding. It didn’t work: The 
ape died. 

However, I am inclined to think the 
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Your Raward is so 


BODY 


Massive 


£5 


MUSCLES 
Powerful 





aif you nourish EVERY INCH 
of your dog with GAINES | 


There’s nothing LITTLE about the just tons of life and pep. This is the 
reward you may expect from feeding big reward from your dog, when you 
your dog America’s BIGGEsT-selling give him expert care, and nourish 
dog food! An eager, active body with EVERY INCH of him with Gaines! 


All this Nourishment in each pound of Gaines! 


Aa s As much body-building proteins as in 1% Ibs. fresh beef—and 
a= as much of the B-complex vitamins thiamine and riboflavin as 
& in 4 Ibs. beef. 
i = ou 
As much calcium and phosphorus for strong bones and teeth ; \ 


and as much essential niacin as in 7 quarts Grade-A milk. As) 
much fat as in 1% ounces of fresh creamery butter. \ 


% ne 
As much protective vitamin A as in 1 Ib. garden-fresh toma- 
toes—as much iron as in 2 Ibs. fresh liver—and as much 
food energy as in 14 loaves whole-wheat bread. 


Feit: G OG FOODS a 






“Nourish Every Inch of Your Dog’’ 


A Product of General Foods 











Know-how 
makes them Better! 


Visibility zero! Road slippery! A light 


goes red! Stop—and stop quick! 


No time to take chances on smooth-worn 
tires. Sure-footed Kellys help you stop safely 


... quickly ... in a straight line. 


Today—more than ever before in its 56- 
year history of better tire-making—Kelly- 
Springfield offers you the utmost in riding 


safety, comfort and economy. 


It will pay you to look for the Kelly name 
when you want longer, more dependable 
mileage. And look to your Kelly Dealer for 
full trade-in credit on all the unused miles 


left in your present tires. 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 
CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 


PROVED AND IMPROVED FOR 56 YEARS! 





dead ape with the man’s brain was much 
more intelligent than the doctor who of- 
fers us the brilliant suggestion of creating 
by artificial insemination a race of ape- 
men to do our bidding. I have never read 
anything so miserable and stated by a 
supposedly intelligent person. Or maybe 
the doctor’s just kidding? 
Marytu Mussacnu, Ness City, Kan. 


@ @ Could anything like this happen 
in the good old U.S.A.? It makes me 
really sick at my stomach. . . 

NAME WITHHELD, Petaluma, Cal. 


Vocational Education: The infer- 
ence that a farmer is a natural clodhop- 
per and that it’s wasteful for him to se- 





Yardley for Pathfinder 


cure an education beyond the eighth 
grade (Between Ourselves, May 17) is 
but to admit a total ignorance of the 
vocation. A successful farmer today (ir- 
respective of Government subsidies) 
needs intellect comparable to that of the 
skilled business man and an educational 
background comparable to that of a doc- 
tor. I am not a farmer... . 
Cat SKINNER, Easton, Md. 


e@ @ The days of the dumbbell farm- 
er are long past... . Today young farm- 
ers must be educated for they must be 
intelligent and far-seeing to make the 
best out of their farms. 

Dae Pravu, Holyoke, Col. 


@ ¢@ The business of farming calls 
for the most versatile sort of education 
in such fields as science, economics, pub- 
lic relations. . .. 

Mase G. Du in, Lexington, Ky. 


e @ Let’s keep our children in school 
until they are 18, but make them want to 
stay. Good courses in industrial arts, 
farming, homemaking, social life and citi- 
zenship should be arranged. 

No high school can turn out a stu- 
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dent ready for his chosen job, but it can, 
if the right effort is used, turn out stu- 
dents equipped to think and act right in 
our complex world. 

BetH Sessiar, Farmersville, Ohio. 


Color Comments: Why do clever 
and perspicacious persons leave their 
fields of usefulness (in this case high 
grade, “psychological” interior deco- 
rating) and stick out their necks (in this 
case to engage in personality analysis) as 
in “What Color Can Do For You” 
(Women, May 17) ? I suggest cutting the 
paragraphs under “What’s Your Favorite 
Color” in half, mixing the halves and re- 
combining at random; then over each re- 
constituted paragraph place a sign of the 
zodiac. That would make just as much 
sense. 

Cart G. Hartman, Ortho Research 
Foundation, Raritan, N.J. 


e @ This morning one of my students 
brought in your excellent article. .. . 
Would it be possible next spring for us 
to exhibit at this college the displays you 
mention on page 45? 

Fiorence D. Conton, Director of 

Art, State Teachers College, Fitch- 

burg, Mass. 


e @ This is the best treatment I have 
read on the subject anywhere. And your 
cover page is very compelling. ... 

Hitpa Kassett, New York. 


Mental Illness: In “The Biology of 
Madness” (Health, May 3) you quote 
“although many pieces of the organic jig- 
saw puzzle of mental disease are still 
missing, and in some instances the design 
only surmised ... there is sufficient evi- 
dence today to justify the conclusion that 
psychiatric illness, like other diseases, is 
fundamentally organic. . . .” 

I thought everybody had known that 
for the past 50 years. That is, everybody 
except the obscurantists who believe in- 
sane persons are possessed of the devil. 


Exmer C. Heim, Brentwood, Md. 


Still King? We were interested in 
your statement that “soluble cotton is the 
biggest sensation for the fiber since it 
tumbled off its kingly throne” (Looking 
Ahead, Apr. 19). We are, of course, quite 
aware of competition and have read and 
heard much about a lot of “miracle” 
fibers. We also are aware, and so is the 
consuming public, that a lot of these 
“miracles” fall considerably short of ini- 
tial laboratory claims when subjected to 
conditions of normal use. 

But, in the last analysis and when 
everything is considered, cotton is the 
true miracle fiber. Cotton is still riding 
high on his throne, and the cotton-textile 
industry remains in a most healthy posi- 
tion today with many cotton fabric con- 
structions sold as far as six months ahead. 

Frep M. ALLEN Jr., National Cotton 
Council of America, Memphis, Tenn. 


In writing to the editors, address 
Paturinper, Dept. E, 1323 M St., N. W., 
Washington 5, D.C. 
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Philco 631 
AC-DC or Battery 
$34.95* 

less batteries 


HERE IT IS FROM PHILCO... 


The nawey{ aud fiuei]” 









Grsenal [Calli 


No lids to lift 





No rods to extend 


The Personal Radio with the amazing 
MAGNECOR —the aerial that’s com- 
pletely concealed in the cabinet. 


Plug it in the handiest light socket or 
play it anywhere on batteries — its re- 
markable “big radio” performance, sen- 
sitivity and tone will amaze you. 

Yet it’s so compact you can pack it or 
carry it conveniently wherever you go. 





No loops to raise 


The Magnecor is an entirely new kind , 
of aerial perfected in Philco laboratories, 
stays permanently inside the cabinet—no 
lids, loops, or rods to raise. 


See this newest and neatest of all per- 
sonal radios at your dealer's now. Hear 
it, compare it. You'll agree — it’s the fin- 
est performing 3-Way Personal radio ever 
built. 


*Prices slightly higher in South and West 
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Early seedlings for America’s farms and gar- 
dens need s-t-e-a-d-y warmth. And what gives 
steadier warmth more economically than glow- 
ing coals? That's why coal has long been the pre- 
ferred fuel for America’s greenhouses. 

Preparing particular kinds of coal that are 
practically tailor-made for a wide range of in- 
dustrial uses is one of the significant achieve- 
ments of the modern coal industry. 

Today millions of tons of specialized coals go 
to such widely different customer groups as the 
steel, railroad, manufacturing and public utility 
industries—and to the millions of homes and 
businesses which rely on coal for dependable 
and economical heating. 

A better product and highly mechanized 
mining equipment enable progressive coal man- 
agement to fight for business in the keenly com- 
petitive fuel market—while at the same time 
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*“The Magic Touch that makes things grow.” 


paying the miners the highest daily wages of 
any major industry. 

To do this job hundreds of millions of dollars 
are being invested in coal-mining machinery and 
coal preparation plants. To continue its forward 
march the coal industry must be free of control 
by labor monopoly and free from Government 
interference. 


@ The modern accomplishments of the coal in- 
dustry—and the promise of still greater things 
to come from coal—are notable examples of the 
way progressive, private management puts a 
basic industry to work for the greater good of all. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Pathfinder-Acme 


The Cover. It is not the sound 
of gaiéty from Havana’s night clubs 
which keeps Cuba’s President Carlos 
Prio Socarras awake nights. It is 
worry about how the island will sur- 
vive the end of sugar sales to Marshall 
Plan nations. 

News Editor John Stewart, who 
went to Havana to view the problem at 
close range during the municipal elec- 
tions, tells what he saw in Cuba, Test 
Tube for Point IV, beginning on page 
22. 


2 2 


Next Issue. Butcher, farmer and 
assembly-line worker—all are poten- 
tial customers for vacations almost 
anywhere. For an account of 1950's 
$12 billion mass market in travel, plus 
useful tips on how individual holiday 
dollars can be stretched farther, see 
Best Buys in Vacation Travel in the 
June 28 issue. 


Pathfinder’s Bias. We fa- 
vor the American ideal of free- 
dom for individuals. We oppose 
statism and totalitarianism in all 


forms. We believe we can best 
support freedom by printing 
facts without bias, because we 
think that all the facts are on 
the side of freedom. 
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MEN OVER 25 

WHOSE HAIR IS 
GETTING THIN- 
GROOM IT WITH 


Look 
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If you’re feeling self-conscious about 
your hair getting thin on top or 
receding at the temples, don’t call 
attention to your thin hair by plas- 
tering it down with greasy, sticky 
products which leave an unsightly, 
dirt-trapping, shiny film on the scalp. 
Now’s the time to ‘graduate to Kreml 
Hair Tonic! 

Kreml i is different from any dressing 
you’ ve ever used. It never looks greasy 
or sticky—never plasters hair down. 
Instead, Kreml is especially blended 
to make your hair look naturally well- 
groomed —to make hair look thicker 
—like more than you've got. Also 
unsurpassed to remove dandruff flakes 
and to give sleepy scalps a delightful 
‘wake-up tingle.’ So change to Kreml! 


Like to try Kreml? 
After your next haircut 
ask your barber for 
the Krem! application. 





IMPORTANT: Don't fail to try the new 
Krem!] Shampoo with its natural oil 
base. It will never dry your hair as so 
many cream and quid shampoos 
which contain drying detergents do. 















Custom-male for salmon fishing in the famed Restige iche-Riuer— | 


Royal Rogan Gray Ghost, salmon fly, made especia 


rhe swims 





to intrigue the great silver game fish whg 

New Brunswick's fabled Restigouche River. Created 
by Alex Rogan (of Alex Taylor &Mompany, New York), 

famous flytier, whose family has made flies since 1633. j 


ee 


SUSTOM-MA 


to give you 
Best performance 
Best protection 


Better than its famous predecessor, Custom-Made Havoline is the best 
motor oil you can buy. Not only is it superior to any Premium motor 
oil, but it even meets all requirements for heavy-duty lubricating oils. 

You get better lubrication protection, easier starting, more power, 
more gas-miles, longer engine life. 

This great new motor oil is custom-made to fight rust, wear, sludge, 
and harmful acids. Its cleaning action keeps your engine free of 
power-robbing varnish and carbon. 

Made possible by an exclusive new scientific formula, Custom-Made 
Havoline has been tested and proved in millions of miles of driving 
in all 48 states. 

Change to Custom-Made Havoline today — at your Texaco Dealer, 
the best friend your car ever had. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada and in Latin America 
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UNDER THE DOME 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


further the President should go in painting his rosy picture of a 
$4,000-a-year income for every wage earner in 1960 as opposed to the 
1950 income of $2,000. 


fine hopes argue that continuing price inflation, which is regarded 
now as almost a certainty, plus possible higher taxes will actually 
reduce "real income" to a point even slightly below this year's 
average income. 


that if the Republicans dig into the facts they can prove that with 
the dollar worth 60¢ today a wage-earner would have to make $3,365 a 
year to equal a $2,000 standard of living in 1939. 


ters. This time the root of the differences lies in plans for the 
Japanese peace treaty. 


DEFENSE SECRETARY LOUIS A. JOHNSON AND GEN. OMAR N. BRADLEY, chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, who will go to Japan next month with State's 
John Foster Dulles, want to keep naval and air force bases in Japan 
manned to peak strength and ready for instant action. 


SECRETARY OF STATE DEAN ACHESON, however, wants to go all the way in making 
Japan completely free and a trusted ally in the psychological war with 
Communist China. Acheson, moreover, claims that Gen. Douglas Mac— 
Arthur told W. Walton Butterworth, former Assistant Secretary of 
State, that he would like to end the occupation. However, MacArthur 
is on record in the Pentagon as favoring continued occupation with or 
without a peace treaty. 





ees ee 


Majority leader Sen. Scott Lucas and Republican leader Robert A. Taft 
have agreed to clean up the business of the 82nd Congress by that 
date and if a tax bill is introduced they are relying on Sen. Walter 
F. George, chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, to hold to his 
pledge to pigeonhole the bill. 


een ee 


granted to tax-—dodgers if they pay up. Kefauver thinks the passage 
of an amnesty law would provide an easy out for the big time gamblers 
his crime committee is investigating. 


now being regarded by Washington skeptics as just another move to 
choke off the investigation of alleged Communists in the Government. 
The doubters point out that the new help for Loyalty Board chairman 
Seth Richardson will be only temporary; they will function only as 
advisers and will presumably be restricted to reviewing the files of 
81 persons charged by Sen. Joseph McCarthy (R.-Wis.) as being sub- 
versives or fellow-travelers. 


boss John L. Lewis. Lewis is seriously worried over the increasing 
number of layoffs in the anthracite and bituminous fields. And the 
Labor Department is sitting on top of a coal survey which claims that 
if all the miners worked five days a week, nine months a year they 
would produce 25% more coal than is needed. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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Here's why leading car makers 
and the public prefer this great 
tire: It gives ... 
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More people ride on Goodyear Tires than on any other kind 





SUPER-CUSHION T.M.——-THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY. AKRON, OHIO 
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For the Record 


ee The House Ways and Means 
Committee continued to struggle with a 
bill to reduce excise (luxury) taxes in 
the face of a threat by President Truman 
to veto it unless all loss of revenue from 
excise cuts is balanced by additional 
taxes on other parts of the economy. 

e @ The Supreme Court upheld the 
conviction of Edward F. Prichard, one- 
time “wonder boy” of the original New 
Deal and prime favorite of Justice Felix 
Frankfurter, for ballot box stuffing in a 
Kentucky election. 

@ @ The Supreme Court also struck 
three blows at racial segregation. It (1) 
knocked out segregation on railroad din- 
ing cars; (2) ordered the University of 
Texas to admit Negroes to its law school; 
(3) told the University of Oklahoma to 
remove restrictions on a Negro graduate 
student which forced him to sit, study and 
eat apart from white students. 

ee Former Republican National 
Committee Chairman John D. M. Hamil- 
ton was named to defend Harry Gold, 
Philadelphia chemist who allegedly 
helped Dr. Klaus Fuchs transmit atomic 
secrets to Russia. The court named 
Hamilton because charges against Gold 
are so grave that it was felt he should 
have the best possible legal counsel. 


No One Will Ever Know 


The “perfect crime” — politically 
speaking—was complete last week. 

On May 28, 1947, boxes containing 
7,965 ballots, used as evidence in the 
vote-fraud indictments on Federal charges 
of 39 persons, were removed from a 
blasted safe in the Jackson County 
courthouse in Kansas City, Mo. The bal- 
lots had been cast in the August 1946 
primary which resulted in the defeat of 
ex-Rep. Roger C. Slaughter (D.-Mo.), 
personal foe of President Truman. Grand 
Jury and FBI investigations produced no 
culprits. 

On May 28, 1950, the three-year 
statute of limitations took effect. Now 
no one can ever be convicted for frauds 
which may have cost Slaughter his seat. 


Bottomless War Chest 


“Balanced collective forces” is a 
polite term developed at the recent Big 
Three Foreign Ministers’ conference in 
London. 

Translated in terms of hardheaded 
European self-interest, it means getting 
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the United States to carry as much of 
the West’s defense load as possible. Last 
week Harry Truman and his Secretary of 
State told Congress that they expect the 
United States to carry quite a lot. 

To speed “the complex work of pre- 
paring detailed defense plans, based on 
the concept of balanced collective 
forces,” Truman asked Congress for an- 
other $1.2 billion to run the Military 
Aid Program through June 30, 1951. 

Although no more than 20,000,000 
tons of material have moved overseas so 
far, MAP officials report that approxi- 
mately $1 billion of the current $1.3 bil- 
lion appropriation has been committed. 





Wide World 


MAP. Vandenberg would give no blank 
arms check to Acheson. (SEE: Chest) 


Without the additional funds for 1951, 
Truman said, MAP would flounder—and 
the Atlantic Pact nations would lose 
“the momentum we have gained by our 
actions to build a stable peace.” 

In his new request, the President 
asked $1 billion for Europe; $120 mil- 
lion for Greece and Turkey; $27.5 mil- 
lion for Iran, Korea and the Philippines; 
and $75 million for “countries in the 
general area of China.” He also asked 
permission to give funds at his own dis- 
cretion to nations unmentioned in the 
law—a proposal which Sen. Arthur Van- 
denberg (R.-Mich.) sternly opposed. 

Face to Face. The day before Tru- 
man sent his message to Congress, Sec- 
retary of State Dean Acheson had ap- 
peared before an “informal joint ses- 
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sion” of legislators in the Library of 
Congress. His purpose was twofold: 

To improve his personal relations 
with Capitol Hill, and to outline the new 
commitments he had undertaken for his 
Government in London. Purpose No. 1, 
most observers agreed, was a flop. Pur- 
pose No. 2 was reasonably well achieved. 

The United States, Acheson re- 
ported, agreed to help France provide 
“security and the development of a 
healthy nationalism” in Indo-China. The 
United States agreed to cooperate with 
the British Commonwealth in extending 
economic aid and assistance to Southeast 
Asia. The United States, as “the most 
populous member of the North Atlantic 
community and the one with the largest 
and most productive plant,” agreed to 
take “a leading role in the building of 
balanced collective forces.” 

Two days later, Acheson returned 
to the Hill to testify on MAP before a 
joint meeting of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations and Armed Services Committees. 
In view of the new commitments accepted 
in London, he said, the request for $1.2 
billion might be too small. “In the im- 
mediate future,” the United States might 
have to increase the figure. When Calli- 
fornia’s Sen. William F. Knowland (R.) 
pointed out that the United States is 
spending 30% of its budget on military 
preparations, while Great Britain is only 
spending 20% and other Allies range on 
down as low as 5%, Acheson said he 
would prefer to discuss that aspect of it, 
in private. 

Men & Money. Simultaneously with 
the drive for new MAP funds and Con- 
gressional support, the Administration ~ 
launched a tub-thumping campaign for a 
three-year extension of the “stand-by” 
draft. Secretary of Defense Louis A. 
Johnson and Chairman Omar N. Bradley 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff said it would 
prove to the Russians that the United 
States will stand firm against aggression. 

Curiously enough, the one instance 
in which the Western powers had really 
stood firm—and with conspicuous success 
—was hardly even mentioned by Admin- 
istration spokesmen. The Russians had 
threatened a great “Youth March” on 
Berlin for May 28 (see World); the Al- 
lies had said quietly but firmly that they 
would fight if the Russians t-ied anything 
funny. Confronted with this calm de- 
termination, the Russians backed down. 
This seemed to imply something which 
might have saved millions of dollars and 
a number of strategic points, including 
Formosa: When the United States and 
her Allies take a firm and unequivocal 
stand, the Soviet Union stops. In the Ad- 
ministration’s drive for more and more 
defense money and bigger and bigger 
preparations for war, this profoundly 
significant fact was shoved into the back- 
ground and forgotten. 


Chills & Grins. As his Cabinet offi- 
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Wide World 


U.S. defense. Gen. Bradley (left), Secretary Johnson and Gen. J. Lawton Collins are for draft extension. (SEE: War Chest) 


cers and military leaders beat the drums 
on Capitol Hill, the only person who 
sounded a cheery note of optimism was, 
as usual, Harry Truman. But last week 
his optimism was more baffling than ever, 
because it was mixed up with a seemingly 
inconsistent pessimism as well. Early in 
the afternoon of June 1 he solemnly 
warned Congress that MAP must have 
more funds because “the threat of aggres- 
sion casts its shadow upon every quarter 
of the globe.” Two hours later, at his 
weekly press conference, he brightly told 
reporters that the world is nearer perma- 
nent peace than it has been at any time 
since 1945. Somehow Congress had to 
decipher this kind of facing-two-ways-at- 
once by the head of the Government if it 
was ever to arrive at a real understanding 
of what the Administration wanted for 
military defense. 


Wrong Prescription 


Apparently encouraged by the fact 
that Congress has approved 16 out of 21 
of his Government reorganization plans, 
Harry Truman popped up last week with 
an idea Congress has already firmly re- 
jected: a proposal for a new “Department 
of Health, Education and Security.” 

When the President first proposed 
the new department a year ago, Congress 
had no trouble spotting the joker in the 
deck: eager-beaver Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator Oscar W. Ewing. Ambitious 
Oscar Ewing, who would dearly love to be 
the new department’s Secretary, is the 
Administration’s most fervent advocate of 
compulsory health insurance. On a trip 
to Great Britain in December he made no 
secret of his wide-eyed enthusiasm for 
their state medical program. Congress, 
aware that Harry Truman’s ideas on 
health insurance are strictly “tailored-by- 
Ewing,” wants none of that. 

To appease Congressional critics, 
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Truman assured them that the Surgeon 
General and the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion would “retain all the statutory au- 
thority and duties now vested in them” if 
the new department were created. The 
Public Health Service and the Office of 
Education, he said, would “remain intact” 
to prevent “undue subordination” to the 
Secretary. 

Sheep’s Clothing. The President 
claimed that the plan followed Hoover 
Commission recommendations, but skep- 
tical opponents noted that it actually 
went counter to the commission’s pro- 
posal to lump hospitals of the Public 
Health Service, Veterans Administration 
and armed forces under a single, inde- 
pendent united medical administration. 


People’s Affairs 


Last week Rep. Noah Mason 
(R.-Ill.) told the House that the 
average American family; making 
an average family income of $4,000 
a year, pays a total of $31.60 per 
week in Federal, state and local 
taxes—most of them “hidden” 
taxes on household goods. Among 
the “hidden” taxes Mason listed: 


on a quart of milk 
on a loaf of bread 
on a pair of $1.50 stockings 
on a $225 refrigerator 
on a pair of baby shoes 
12¢ on a pack of cigarets 
1l¢ on a gallon of gasoline 


The Government has taken in 
this year $32,640,923,823 
The Government has spent this 
$35.870,935,924 

The Government owes....... 


$256,350,132,734 





Apparently Ewing and his boss intended 
to keep a firm grip on the nation’s medi- 
cal services—if Congress would allow it. 

Unless Senate or House votes down 
the new plan within 60 days it will auto- 
matically become law. Thanks to Oscar 
Ewing and his passion for state medicine, 
there seemed this week to be small dan- 
ger of that. 


Back Seat for Death 


American motorists are driving more 
carefully. Last week the National Safety 
Council reported: Motor mileage is up 
10 billion miles a month over 1941, the 
death rate down to an all-time low— 
7 to each 100 million vehicle-miles. 


Barden for Lesinski 


Last week the House of Representa- 
tives mourned the death of one of its most 
controversial members: Michigan’s John 
Lesinski (D.), 65, Fair Deal chairman 
of the Education and Labor Committee. 

Off the top of the committee seniority 
ladder, to succeed labor’s-friend Lesinski, 
came North Carolina’s Graham A. Bar- 
den, 53, a supporter of Taft-Hartley and 
no friend of the unions. Said Barden this 
week: 

He favors “some” amendments to 
perfect Taft-Hartley but he is against re- 
peal. He has seen “no indication” that 
the Administration will attempt repeal 
again in the current session of Congress. 
He has no plans to open the subject him- 
self, won’t offer any amendments. In fact, 
he doesn’t anticipate any major labor 
legislation in the near future. 

Secularist. On still another subject 
big, blunt-spoken Barden has already 
stimned up almost as much controversy as 
Lesinski: Federal aid to education. This 
he supports, providing it doesn’t give 
special favors to parochial schools. A 
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year ago Barden clashed bitterly with 
New York’s Francis Cardinal Spellman 
when he introduced a bill authorizing 
$300 million in Federal grants to the 
states with a specific ban to keep church 
and private schools from getting any of 
it. He hopes the committee may send 
an aid bill to the House sometime this 
session, Barden said this week—with his 
ideas intact. 


Victor’s Trophy 


A small-town newspaper was win- 
ning its battle for truth, right and justice 
this week—even if it was costing the edi- 
tor $600 a month he could ill afford. 

When 33-year-old Victor C. Leiker 
bought the weekly Christopher, IIL, 
Progress last year, he had some definite 
ideas about the kind of reporting his 
paper ought to do. Without pulling any 
punches, the ex-Army captain (Ninth 
Armored Division) discussed Tyrone 
township’s poor roads, dangerous bridges, 
padded relief rolls and very well-paid 
officials. He ran a copy of the township’s 
$124,705 annual budget, speculated on 
the high salary of supervisor Roy Dye, 
finally ran a report on Dye’s handling of 
relief funds. 

At that, Dye hit back through the 
paper’s advertisers. Two Christopher 
firms, the Family Outfitters and the IIli- 
nois Brokerage Store, which get 90% of 
reliefers’ clothing business, cancelled 
their advertising contracts—a loss which 
Leiker estimates at $600 a month. 

Confidence Vote. This week Leiker 
reported that public support has more 
than made up for the loss of advertising. 
Circulation is “booming” (1,400 in a 
town of 3,500 and a township-area of ap- 
proximately 8,000), and cash donations 
are pouring in. Furthermore, his crusade 
against relief chiseling has succeeded. 

The Illinois Public Aid Commission 
has set a June 9 deadline on which all 
ineligibles must be cleaned off the rolls. 
And it has warned Dye that unless this is 
done, all relief money for the township 
will be stopped. 


Shame of a Nation 


U.S. citizens risk the astronomical 
sum of $12 billion a year in illegal bet- 
ting—the bulk going into bets with book- 
makers on horse racing, but leaving siz- 
able slices for the “numbers” racket ($3 
billion) and slot machines ($1 billion). 

To operate this vast industry, rack- 
eteers across the nation have made an 
unholy alliance with politicians. Thus 
the gambling citizen has injected into the 
body of his political society a poison that 
spreads until, in some communities, rep- 
resentative government is a farce. 

To expose this poisoning process— 
and possibly to halt it with tight Federal 
laws—Congress has set up a special crime 
investigating committee under able Sen. 
Estes Kefauver (D.-Tenn.). 

Last week the Kefauver committee 
knocked on the White House door, asked 
Harry Truman for executive orders to pry 
into the records of Government depart- 
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Acme 
Worried. Bookmaker Erickson has his 
troubles, too. (SEE: Shame) 


ments, particularly Treasury and Justice, 
for evidence on possible income tax eva- 
sions and interstate tie-ups between gam- 
blers. How much White House coopera- 
tion Congressional probers will get is still 
open to guess. For one of the liveliest 
spots on the crime probe’s list is Kansas 
City, Truman’s political home base. A 
Federal Grand Jury there recently re- 
ported that a $35 million gambling in- 
dustry flourishes in the area. 

Mapful. Republicans in Congress 





Wide World 
Target. A Senate committee wants to 
question Joe Adonis. (SEE: Shame) 


have charged that the Administration will 
pull its punches on crime in Kansas City, 
however, for the unsavory Missouri pic- 
ture is bound to be a strong factor in the 
coming elections. Meanwhile, Kefauver 
probers have established links between 
racketeers in Miami, New York, Los An- 
geles, Chicago and Detroit, have requested 
the records of both the telegraph and 
telephone companies—the two communi- 
cation systems which form the lifeline of 
nation-wide gambling. 

Facts obtained from the Kefauver 
committee are being used by New York 
in a 60-count charge against the far-flung 
bookmaking empire of Frank Erickson, 
who admitted to Senate investigators he 
nets $100,000 a year from bookmaking— 
an estimate the crime probers think is 
much too low. (Evidence has been un- 
covered in Miami that Erickson, Brook- 
lyn operator Joe Adonis, members of the 
Purple Gang in Detroit and of the old 
Chicago Capone Gang split nearly $700.- 
000 last year on the profits of a single 
gambling house.) Sitting mysteriously on 
a throne he has sought to make respect- 
able by posing as a “businessman” is 
Adonis’s reputed partner, Frank Costello 
—who likes to give flashy parties for his 
Democratic political friends in Manhat- 
tan night clubs. 

Under the Lid. Washington has no 
doubt that if the Kefauver committee can 
get at the facts, the stench from the mix- 
ture of politics and gambling will make 
the prohibition era scandals almost pleas- 
ant by comparison. Organized crime— 
especially big time gambling—needs po- 
litical protection as a duck needs water. 
Thus some observers wonder whether 
there may not be an attempt to focus at- 
tention on the racketeers and to play 
down or drag out the political accompani- 
ment—at least until after the elections in 
November. 


Footsore 


Rollie B. Veal, 46, of Miami, carried 
the mails faithfully for 25 years—until 
last week. 

Then householders began complain- 
ing. Finally an anonymous phone call 
tipped off postal inspectors that Veal “has 
more mail in his home than a truck can 
carry away.” 

When the inspectors called, Veal was 
relaxing comfortably on his front porch. 
He waved them in casually, disclaiming 
knowledge of any mail in the house. How- 
ever, under a blanket in a closet they 
found 3,000 letters, magazines and circu- 
lars. Apparently Veal, who didn’t bother 
to explain, had just grown tired of it all. 


Score One for Alcoa 


For 13 years, the Government has 
pounded away in the courts against the 
Aluminum Co. of America, accusing it of 
monopolistic practices and trying to break 
up its corporate structure. Last week in 
New York, Federal Judge John C. Knox 
ruled against the Government, allowed 
Alcoa to remain intact. The Government, 
however, will have another five years to 
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Key figures. Larsen (left), Service and Roth face new grilling. (SEE: Amerasia) 


renew some phases of its antitrust charge. 

While the Government continues to 
howl monopoly, Judge Knox noted that 
Alcoa’s share of the nation’s aluminum 
production has dropped from 60.6% to 
54.5% during the last two years, Observ- 
ers predict that within the next five years, 
Alcoa’s share will drop even more—and 
thus may well leave Government lawyers 
in the rather silly position of attacking a 
nonexistent fortress. 


Challenge 


In Waukegan, Ill., Deputy Sheriff 
George Streid had established quite a 
reputation for tracking down bad-check 
artists. Last week, sleuth Streid’s interest 
in his specialty reached an all-time peak. 
Some bold person has been cashing 
checks in Streid’s own name. 


The Amerasia Mystery 


Time: Saturday morning, 10:30 o'clock, 
Sept. 29, 1945. 
Place: U.S. District Court, Washington, 


D.C. 
Case: The United States vs. Philip Jacob 
Jaffe, et al. Criminal No. 75,457. 


*# 2 


The Court: Let me ask you this question, 
please: Is there any evidence that 
the use to which these documents 
were put would be a use whereby 
injury or embarrassment would 
come to the Army or the Navy in 
the conduct of the war? 

Mr. Hitchcock: We have no evidence of 
that, Your Honor, and, further- 
more, no evidence that they were 
intended to. 

The Court: Was there anything in the 
nature of the publication that had 
that tendency? 

Mr. Hitchcock: There was not, Your 
Honor, so far as we know. So far 
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as we know there was nothing in 
the use put of these documents 
that had that tendency nor is there 
anything that we have in our pos- 
session that would indicate—in 
fact, quite to the contrary—that 
the defendant intended that they 
should have that tendency .. . 


Because of these two questions and 
two answers, taken from the certified rec- 
ord of the Amerasia case, a bitter parti- 
san fight was ablaze this week in Wash- 
ington, mainly to determine: 

“Did the Administration deliberately 
whitewash the defendants; is it now try- 
ing to suppress any further investigation 
of the case—and .if the answer is yes to 
both points—why ?” 

The magazine, Amerasia, was founded 
in 1937 in New York City by Philip Jacob 





Acme 
Editor. Persistent probers seek Philip 
Jaffe’s story. (SEE: Amerasia) 


Jaffe, a moderately wealthy greeting card 
manufacturer. Specializing in Far East- 
ern and Middle Eastern affairs, its circu- 
lation was only about 1,700—and the 
bulk of its subscribers and readers were 
scholars, political scientists and _ inter- 
national affairs experts. Co-founders with 
Jaffe were “distinguished academic peo- 
ple ... like Owen Lattimore, head of the 
Walter Hines Page School of Diplomacy 
and International Relations at Johns 
Hopkins; William Stone, former vice 
president, Foreign Policy Association; 
and professor [Cyrus H.] Peake of Co- 
lumbia; ... 

Labor of Love. Because of its lim- 
ited audience, the magazine was not a 
money maker. Jaffe operated it “at con- 
siderable financial sacrifice,”* and from 
time to time received financial help from 
Frederick Vanderbilt Field, of New York 
City, and Kate Louise Mitchell of Buffalo, 
N.Y., who also functioned as co-editor of 
the magazine. 

On the night of June 6, 1945—ex- 
actly two months before the atomic blast- 
ing of Hiroshima—FBI agents simul- 
taneously raided the offices of Amerasia 
in New York and the homes of three Gov- 
ernment employes in Washington. Ar- 
rested and charged with violating the 
Espionage Act were Jaffe, Mitchell and 
Mark Julius Gayn, a contributor to Amer- 
asia; and in Washington, John Stewart 
Service and Emmanuel Sigurd Larsen, 
Far East experts of the State Department, 
and Lieut. Andrew Roth, a liaison officer 
between Naval Intelligence and the State 
Department, who, before entering the 
Navy, had been an employe of Amerasia. 

Some 1,700 State Department docu- 
ments were captured in the raid. Many 
originals and copies of originals were 
marked “secret,” “confidential,” “re- 
stricted” or “top secret,” the highest se- 
curity classification State then had. 

All six men were brought before 
Grand Jury hearings. Jaffe, Larsen and 
Roth were indicted; Service, Gayn and 
Mitchell were exonerated. Later charges 
against Roth were dropped. 

Quiet Money. The day before 
Jaffe’s trial before Judge James M. Proc- 
tor (see above), Larsen and Jaffe had 
separate talks with attorneys of the De- 
partment of Justice. Larsen, who was 
seeking to quash the case on the grounds 
that the evidence was illegally seized, 
agreed to plead nolo contendere if, he 
said, “Jaffe would pay my fine and my 
lawyer’s fees because I cannot afford a 
long legal fight.” 

Jaffe, who knew nothing at the time 
of Larsen’s plan to seek a quash of the 
evidence, agreed to change his plea of 
not guilty to guilty—if his only punish- 
ment would be a fine. The deal worked 
for both defendants. Jaffe was fined 
$2,500 and freed. Larsen was fined $500 
and freed. ; 

Robert M. Hitchcock, the Govern- 
ment’s attorney in the case, last week told 
the Senate subcommittee, headed by Mil- 
lard Tydings of Maryland, that the deal 


was necessary because: 





*From statement of Albert Arent, counsel to 
Jaffe, in the trial on Sept. 29, 1945. 
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“Nothing is clearer under Federal 
law than that evidence secured as a result 
of illegal searches will be suppressed 
upon the application of those whose con- 
stitutional right . . . has been violated.” 

Last Monday, June 5, the FBI re- 
pudiated Hitchcock’s statement, saying in 
effect: 

1. The FBI does not make illegal 
seizures or arrests. 

2. Even if the FBI had made an il- 
legal seizure, there is nothing in the Fed- 
eral law which would have prevented 
Hitchcock from using the evidence seized 
from Larsen against Jaffe, and the evi- 
dence seized from Jaffe against Larsen. 

Mixed Cues. To this single instance 
of contradictory statements made by two 
voices of a single department were added 
scores of others this week as the probe 
of Amerasia alternately moved along or 
lagged, depending upon the availability 
of information to investigators—the avail- 
ability of Senatorial investigators, them- 
selves. (Senators Theodore Green of 
Rhode Island and Henry Cabot Lodge in- 
terrupted their searches to spend four 
weeks in Europe observing the progress 
of ECA; Sen. Tydings was in New York 
attending a funeral and Sen. Bourke 
Hickenlooper was at home campaigning 
for re-election. ) 

Before the nation learns the full 
truth about Amerasia, some way must be 
found to explain and reconcile matters 
like these: 

On Wednesday, May 31, Assistant 
Attorney General James M. McInerney, 
who worked on the initial prosecution, 
categorically denied that there was any- 
thing important in the documents seized. 
He described them as “casual” and “rou- 
tine”—and as “teacup gossip.” 

On Friday, June 2, Assistant Attor- 
ney General James M. MclInerney 
changed his mind and admitted that the 
documents included a formal Navy plan 
for setting up counterintelligence opera- 
tions; a highly confidential forecast of 
war trends in the Pacific, made by former 
Undersecretary of State Joseph C. Grew; 
a document which gave the specific loca- 





Wide World 
Angel? Field denies his money aided 
Communist fronts. (SEE: Amerasia) 


tion of 25 American submarines in the 
Pacific; plus an outline of the Govern- 
ment’s plan for the future of Japan’s Em- 
peror; and the text of two top secret 
messages from the late President Roose- 
velt to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 

On Wednesday, May 31, Assistant 
Attorney General McInerney categori- 
cally denied that among the stolen docu- 
ments was a message from former Sec- 
retary of State Cordell Hull to the 
American Embassy in Chungking, China, 
quoting an article in Amerasia urging 
support of Japan’s leading Communist, 
Sanzo Nosaka. 

On Friday, June 2, Michael McDer- 
mott, press officer of the State Depart- 
ment, said that he had sent the message 
to the American Embassy, quoting the 
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Testify. McInerney and Hitchcock tell how they handled case. (SEE: Amerasia) 
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Amerasia article; that he had signed 
“Hull” to the message. 
* & 


From early 1943 until mid-1944, 
when John S. Service was on duty as a 
foreign officer of the State Department in 
Chungking and Yenan, China, he fre- 
quently reported to his chiefs in Wash- 
ington that the Communist movement was 
an agrarian movement on the part of Chi- 
nese peasants who wished to free them- 
selves from the tyranny of Chiang Kai- 
shek. He said there was no connection 
whatever between Chinese Communists 
and USSR Communists; and on Apr. 10, 
1944, he told Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell 
that “we [the U.S.] need not support the 
Kuomintang [Chiang’s government] for 
international political reasons.” 

On May 26, 1943, comrade Mao Tse- 
tung, leader today of Communist China, 
told a group of Chinese Communists 
meeting in Yenan: “Chinese Communists 
are Marx-Leninists. Marxism-Leninism is 
a science which knows no state bounda- 
ries. The Chinese Communists will con- 
tinue to apply and develop Marxism- 
Leninism dialectically in accordance with 
our own conditions. .. .” 

On Mar. 16, 1950, Deputy Under- 
secretary of State John E. Peurifoy said: 
“Here, in the person of Jack [John S.] 
Service, we have an able, conscientious 
and—I say again as I’ve already said 
many times before—a demonstrably loyal 
foreign service officer, a veteran of 17 
years with the department and one of our 
outstanding experts on Far Eastern af- 
fairs.” 


He Tripped 


Charles E. Staley, 23, of Munden, 
Kan. (pop. 200), was graduated from the 
University of Kansas this week with a 
record of 12434 hours of straight A’s and 
one hour of B—just missing a perfect 
record. Staley, a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa, top scholastic fraternity, had a 
simple explanation for his B: “I just cut 
that class too often.” The class? Social 
dancing. 


Inside Ouster 


This week the Commerce Depart- 
ment was having its troubles with alleged 
subversives, too. 

William W. Remington, 32, an inter- 
national trade economist, and Michael E. 
Lee, 42, chief of the Far Eastern branch 
of the Office of International Trade, were 
on their way out of the department’s 
service on direct orders of Commerce 
Secretary Charles Sawyer. 

For Remington it was the latest in a 
long series of alarms which began in 
1948 when Elizabeth Bentley denounced 
him as a Communist to the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. At that 
time he was suspended from his job, then 
reinstated seven months later when the 
Federal Loyalty Review Board declared 
him a good security risk. Last month the 
House committee called him back, after 
hearing testimony by two ex-Communists 
that he had been active in party circles as 
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Sea Queen. Last week at Quincy, 
Mass., the latest American bid for 
overseas luxury liner fares slid down 
the ways. It was the American Export 
Lines’ 1,000-passenger S.S. Inde- 
pendence. 

The $25 million, 12-knot, 26,000- 
ton liner, 683 feet in length and 89 
in molded breadth, will go into the 
New York-Mediterranean service early 
in 1951, after a trial run off the New 
England coast in mid-December. 


a youth of 18 working for the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 

Rambler. Lee, cleared by the Com- 
merce Department Loyalty Board in Aug- 
ust 1949, has been under investigation 
by the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee on charges that he 
blocked shipments of goods to Nationalist 
China, thereby aiding the Communist 
cause. Born in Harbin, Manchuria, as 
Ephraim Liberman, he went to Russia in 
1930 as secretary to Mo Te-hui, Chinese 
ambassador to the Soviet Union. Thrice 
refused U.S. naturalization, he was finally 
accepted in 1941. 

Sawyer was acting under an ultima- 
tum from the Senate committee. He first 
gave the two men a chance to resign, then 
started ouster proceedings when both re- 
fused. The action, he insisted, had nothing 
to do with their loyalty; it was simply 
taken in the interests of “good adminis- 
tration.” 


Voice in the Wilderness? 


Can you sell the U.S.—its democ- 
racy, its ideals, its power, in a power- 
conscious world, to other peoples? Are 
these products exportable? Or are Ameri- 
can ideas of progress and fair play too 
perishable to sow in foreign minds with 
any expectation of success? 

Last week the New York Times ran 
an eye-opening front-page survey by top- 
flight correspondent C. L. Sulzberger. 
The gist of his findings: Dislike of the 
U.S. is on the increase in nearly every 
part of the world—not only in the vast, 
sprawling, Moscow-controlled East, but 
even among recipients of the heaviest 
doses of Marshall Plan aid. The list of 
Sulzberger’s reasons are varied and com- 
plex, ranging all the way from effective 
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Built by the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. at its Quincy yards, the Inde- 
pendence will be the fastest liner in 
the American merchant service, mak- 
ing the New York to Genoa run (ap- 
proximately 4,000 miles) in eight 
days. 

For extra safety, the Independ- 
ence has 15 watertight compartments, 
any two of which can be flooded sim- 
ultaneously without sinking the ship. 
Most materials are fireproof. 





Soviet propaganda to spontaneous human 
envy and jealousy. 

Thus many a thoughtful U.S. realist 
wonders what effect—if any—the nation’s 
far-flung propaganda outpourings, via 
radio, movies, photos and the printed 
word, are having on the non-American 
world. Officially, the State Department 
has reams of statistics to prove that the 
U.S. story is getting to peoples in other 


lands—including the Soviet Union and. 


its satellites. Libraries abroad distrib- 
uting American propaganda are crowded. 
Documentary films on American life al- 
ways draw a full house. Despite this, the 
U.S. has taken over from Great Britain 
the unenviable title of The Most Hated 
Nation On Earth. 

Wall of Envy. Some State. Depart- 
ment officials try to brush aside this fun- 
damental distortion by blaming it all on 
the natural dislike of the “have-nots” for 
the “haves.” Other analysts go deeper, 
question whether present propaganda 
methods may not be at fault, rather than 
human nature. 

What Is Being Done. Operating on 
a budget of $47,500,000 and under the 
direction of hard-working, 39-year-old 
Edward Barrett, the State Department’s 
assistant secretary for public affairs, a 
widely-scattered staff of 4,419 make up 
the U.S. propaganda machine. Most spec- 
tacular operation is the network of radio 
programs called the Voice of America. 
What has thrown VOA in the limelight 
is its radio penetration of the Iron Cur- 
tain—the one and only medium by which 
the Russian people can be reached, the- 
oretically, from the outside. 

VOA, like the badly battered man 
who brags, “but you should see the other 
fellow,” likes to crow that its effective- 
ness in getting into Russia can be meas- 


ured by the amount of jamming (i.e., 
noise purposely broadcast on the same 
wave length) of its radio programs by 
Soviet transmitters. Some VOA broad- 
casts certainly are received in Russia 
(where there are an estimated 5,000,000 
receivers in operation), but how many, 
and what effect they are having on the 
Russian people, is practically unknown. 

VOA has undoubtedly increased its 
reception by the new “Operation Snug- 
gle,” a method of transmitting so close 
on the dial to Russia’s own official pro- 
grams that if jamming takes place, it will 
rub out both programs. (This is only pos- 
sible in short wave, which the Soviets use 
extensively due to a lack of overland 
transmission lines. Presumably, when 
Russia has adequate overland lines, only 
long-wave receivers will be built—effec- 
tively blocking out all short wave.) 

Scope. VOA, with 38 short-wave 
transmitters in this country, 4 short-wave 
relay stations (in Munich, Manila, Hono- 
lulu and Tangier) and 3 powerful me- 
dium-wave stations (Munich, Salonika. 
Manila), keeps up a steady stream of 
news, music, political and economic fea- 
tures in 23 languages for better than 2814 
broadcast-hours daily. Relay points which 
rebroadcast the programs from the U.S. 
pour into Russia a continuous 24-hour-a- 
day service. (By borrowing the facilities 
of the British Broadcasting Corporation, 
VOA can put into play a total of 70 pri- 
mary and relay transmitters.) 

Favorite theme on present VOA 
broadcasts is the life of the average, or 
Joe Smith, U.S. citizen. Factual as these 
programs are, some analysts question 
their effectiveness on foreign minds. 
Reason: The average American standard 
of living, sky-high over that elsewhere in 
the world, creates the unintended reac- 
tion of disbelief. 

On the plus side are VOA’s straight 
news broadcasts and its hard, fact- 
jammed refutation of Soviet lies. Some 
experts feel that fuller following of the 
British lead would help. For, despite 
BBC’s cold, matter-of-fact manner of 
handling the most exciting news stories, 
listeners who are used to official propa- 
ganda find it fresh and easy to believe. 

Reader’s Eye. Pushed back into 
the shadows by VOA’s headline-catching 
operations, but occupying a high spot in 
State Department overseas propaganda 
is the International Press and Publica- 
tions division. With headquarters in 
Washington, INP grinds out a gigantic 
pile of newsletters, feature stories, biog- 
raphies, political and economic commen- 
taries, basic articles on science, medicine, 
homekeeping, fashions and just about 
every other subject under the sun. In ad- 
dition, it puts out a daily Wireless News 
Bulletin. 

These communications go to U.S. 
Information Service offices in 205 cities 
scattered around the world, from Paris 
to Athens to Bombay to Formosa, then 
are handed out to local newspapers, radio 
stations, schools and libraries. Highly 
popular in the more literate countries, 
the heavy emphasis on political themes 
(prized subject: the Four Freedoms) is 
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often meaningless to other peoples whose 
ultimate vision of hope is a loaf of bread. 
In the works now is a sharp pointing 
up, a careful aiming of propaganda for 
a specific purpose—and even to a specific 
person. For State Department thinkers 
finally got around to the idea that power 
in most of the world is in the hands not 
of voting groups, but of individual men. 
Result: Much of U.S. propaganda will 
now take closer aim, shoot for individuals 
or small groups of individuals. 

New facilities will be added, more 
money appropriated. This week Sen. Karl 
E. Mundt (R.-S. D.), father of the pres- 
ent information program, called for a 
vast overseas television network, to be 
called the “Vision of America.” It is 
doubtful that Congress will accept 
Mundt’s proposal, but it is a sharp indi- 
cation that Congress—never quite happy 
over most phases of the information pro- 
gram—now accepts it, more or less, as a 
necessary evil. 


How They Biting? 


Last week Publisher Bill Lyon of the 
Kewanna, Ind., Observer published a 
page 1 notice to his subscribers: 

“The office door,” he said, “will be 
left open and paper and pencil will be 
on the counter for accommodation of pa- 
trons who wish to leave news items, ad- 
vertising, or seek estimates on job work.” 

The reason for the absence of the 
paper's staff: “good fishing conditions.” 


Where the Wampum Grows 


They say the Indians sold it for $24 
worth of glass beads. 

Last week the value of taxable prop- 
erty in New York City was assessed at 
$18.3 billion, an increase of $283.9 mil- 
lion over last year. 

Rockefeller Center, valued at $103.4 
million for its buildings alone, is the sin- 
gle most valuable piece of property. Co- 
lumbia University owns the land, which 
is tax exempt. 





Pathfinder 
Persian voice. Miss Vaziri gives Ameri- 
ca’s story. (SEE: Voice) 
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ALONG THE AMERICAN WAY 


By Wheeler McMillen 





Un-American Secrecy 


Americans are uncomfortable 
these days because of a situation which 
presents them with a new experience. 
For the first time in more than a 
century a foreign nation possesses the 
instruments with which to inflict war- 
injuries within American borders. 

Neither the highest official nor 
the humblest citizen knows what the 
intentions of Russia may be. They do 
know that she has a formidable sub- 
marine force for which no peace-time 
use exists. They do know that she has 
a notable air armament and millions 
of men. They do know that she has 
atomic knowledge and perhaps the 
bombs. They have observed Russia 
pushing aggressively in all directions, 
helped by an extraordinary spy sys- 
tem and a program for agitation, dis- 
ruption and chaos. 


Americans also have noted that 
their Government failed completely to 
prevent China from falling into Com- 
munist hands. The people recall that 
in conference with Stalin at Yalta 
President Roosevelt agreed that Rus- 
sia would occupy the Kuriles, the 
string of islands that leads from Japan 
up toward the Aleutians and Alaska. 

Bearing all these unpleasant mat- 
ters in mind, Americans now nervous- 
ly watch the curious spectacle being 
enacted in Washington. Charges have 
been made that raise the serious ques- 
tion of loyalty to American interests 
on the parts of various public servants 
whose assignments kept them in in- 
timate touch with Asiatic matters of 
interest to Russia. A Senate subcom- 
mittee with Senator Tydings of Mary- 
land as chairman was directed to in- 
vestigate the charges. The investiga- 
tion proceeds lackadaisically. Senator 
Tydings repeatedly makes statements 
that belittle the charges. All sorts of 
Administration forces appear to have 
aligned themselves to destroy the in- 
vestigation or divert attention from it. 


People further have in mind the 
disclosures and convictions in the 
Canadian atomic spy ring, in the 
Coplon case, the Hiss case, the Fuchs 
case and the important arrest of Harry 
Gold. They have not forgotten the 
frantic efforts to cover up the Hiss 
affair nor the last ditch protestations 
by the Secretary of State in his 
behalf. 

In view of the importance—per- 
haps the life and death importance— 
of the basic™situation, can there be 
any question that every pertinent fact 
should be brought to light? 





Wide World 


Senator Tydings. Will he face facts? 


On May 22 a previously secret 
House subcommittee report on the 
Amerasia case was forced into the 
open and published in the Congres- 
sional Record. This report alone dis- 
closes shocking evidence that persons 
working for the Government had been 
the means of conveying important 
secret military information, hundreds 
of documents, into the offices of the 
obscure Amerasia magazine, where a 
huge battery of photostatic equipment 
made copies far beyond possible use 
for the magazine itself. The Amerasia 
proceedings bore all the marks of 
hush-up and whitewash. 


Does the Administration fear 
that its guilty tolerance of disloyalists 
will be completely exposed? Does it 
fear that its own secret maneuvers in 
foreign matters will be revealed as 
shockingly naive or stupid? 

A largely phony alarm is ex- 
pressed because some persons whose 
names have become involved may be 
innocent of disloyal intent. Any 
American would regret such injury, 
but are not the safety of the nation 
and the integrity of its Government 
matters of considerably great im- 
portance? 

Senator Tydings has in his hand 
now what may well be 1950’s greatest 
opportunity to serve America. If he 
does not wish to let the full facts 
come out into daylight, he should ask 
to be replaced. If neither, he should 
be pushed aside, and his own party 
in its own interest should demand that 
the full truth be disclosed, whatever 
the consequences and regardless of 
who may be affected. For people do not 
like the un-American smell of secrecy. 
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Scold 


The Senate, which usually does the 
telling, got told last week. 

Sen. Walter F. George (D.-Ga.) was 
speaking. Suddenly George D. F. Evans, 
42, a visitor from Summit, N. J., was 
moved to comment from the gallery: 

“What are we paying these Senators 
for?” he demanded loudly. “Why don’t 
they go to work?” 

Capitol police ushered Evans out. 


Red Ink 


Rep. W. Sterling Cole (R.-N.Y.) has 
his own method of fighting the Truman 
Administration’s policies. He signs every 
letter in red ink, with a printed notation, 
“Red is a symbol of and warning against 
our twin dangers: SOCIALISM AND 
BANKRUPTCY.” 


Goodies for the Great 


Last February, when Mrs. Gwen 
Cafritz, would-be successor to Mrs. Perle 
Mesta as Washington’s No. 1 hostess, 
gave a party for Vice-President Barkley 
and his bride, guests were delighted by a 
carved-ice donkey which the tactful Mrs. 
Cafritz had placed at the entrance of the 
dining room. 

Durable as a Dixie Democrat, the 
28-by-36-inch donkey held his own, didn’t 
melt until sometime after 5 a.m., when 
most guests had gone. 

Next day Mrs. Cafritz phoned Pietro 
Orcino, owner and director of Washing- 
ton’s leading catering firm of Avignone 
Fréres, to thank him. A few days later 
she phoned again. People were still talk- 
ing about the donkey. 

To Orcino, 42, a -solidly-built, blue- 
eyed northern Italian who came to the 
United States 20 years ago as an assist- 
ant cook in the Italian Embassy and 
worked his way to his present eminence 
via a five-year stint as chef for the late 
Mrs. Evalyn Walsh (Hope Diamond) Mce- 
Lean, the donkey incident represents the 
gratifying side of his catering business— 
the excitement and the estimated $400,- 
000 a year which Avignone takes in by 
providing cakes, candies, pastries, special 
foods, equipment and personal services at 
Washington’s more fashionable parties. 

Meringue & Aspirin. But catering 
to the capital’s high society also involves 
headaches. Last week, in the office of 
Avignone Fréres’ cool, dignified, marble 
emporium, Orcino was able to think of 
several. 

The worst is staff-drinking. At a 
fashionable Washington party, said Orci- 
no, there are few things more embarras- 
sing than a tipsy carriage caller or a 
waiter who has had one too many behind 
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the kitchen door. But it happens all the 
time. 

“They’re just like 80% of people 
anywhere,” said Orcino. “When they see 
liquor, they go for it. We’ve had quite a 
turnover since the war.” 

Then there’s the matter of getting 
things to the right place on time. One 
afternoon this spring, an Avignone truck, 
wishing to a reception due to start in an 
hour and a half, slammed on its brakes to 
avoid hitting another car. In an instant 
hundreds of dollars’ worth of Gallentine 
chicken, lobster Parisienne, turkey, sliced 
ham and salads was transformed into so 
much wet: and gooey garbage. 

Back at headquarters, an anguished 
Orcino surveyed the damage, drafted ex- 
tra help from the pastry shop and store- 
room, and put them to slicing more ham 
and turkey. “We made it on time,” he 
said, “but of course, the chicken and 
lobster. . . . We took quite a loss.” 

Inside Job. Avignone also encoun- 
ters its share of hostesses who think they 
are missing some silver. “We had an 
awkward time recently looking for some 
forks,” said Orcino. “The lady later found 
them in her kitchen drawer.” 

This doesn’t happen often. Avignone 
usually provides its own silver, marked 
“A.F.” and “O” (for Orcino). “We count 
it carefully before we leave.” chuckled 
Orcino. 


Coverage, 1950 


Members of the Senate Periodical 
Press Gallery now have all the comforts 
of home—including television. 

Last week William Carl Jr., vice 
president of “Call Carl, Inc.,” a Washing- 
ton auto service and supply firm, donated 
a 16-inch TV set to the Gallery. Official 
use for the set, according to Gallery Su- 
perintendent William Perry, is to permit 





reporters to cover such events as joint 
sessions of Congress when there aren’t 
enough seats in the chamber. 

Safeguard against frivolous use is 
an informal Gallery rule: It only takes a 
single veto to turn the machine off when 
reporters want to work. 


One-Second Soup 


The Army, ever watchful of any new 
idea in the way of food, last week caught 
up with a new one: “Instant” dehydrated 
soup. In powdery form, all it needs is 
hot water—and there’s the soup. 


Walk, Do Not Run... 


Because its rules forbid more than 
a three-day recess, the Senate last week 
had to meet on Monday, May 29, midway 
in the Memorial Day week end. Here’s 
what happened, as reported in the Con- 
gressional Record: 

“The Senate met at 12 o’clock merid- 
ian, on the expiration of the recess. .. . 
The Chief Clerk read the following let- 
ter: ~ 

“To the Senate: 

“Being temporarily absent from the 
Senate, I appoint Hon. Carl Hayden, a 
Senator from the state of Arizona, to 
perform the duties of the Chair in my 
absence. 

Kenneth McKellar, 
President pro tempore. 

“The ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore. Under the order adopted last 
Friday, the Senate will stand in recess 
until 12 o’clock noon on Wednesday next. 

“Thereupon (at 12 o’clock and 15 
seconds p.m.) the Senate took a recess 
until Wednesday, May 31, 1950, at 12 
o’clock meridian.” 

Senate old-timers said it was the 
shortest session in history. 





Pathfinder—Wilkinson 
TV. Perry, Carl and appliance expert Richard Roe install a new set to help Periodi- 
cal Gallery reporters cover joint sessions of Congress. (SEE: Coverage) 
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The World 





For the Record 


e @ Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands 
and Luxembourg came into the French- 
German coal and steel pool. The wary 
British elected to stay out for the time 
being. But they left the door ajar and will 
get a full account of a Paris conference 
called this month to draw up a pooling 
agreement. 

e @ Belgians voted for the third time 
in a year on the return of King Leopeld 
Ill. The Social Christians, pledged to 
bring the King out of exile, won a two- 
vote majority in the Chamber of Deputies. 
Although more than 50% of the electorate 
voted against the King, the Social Chris- 
tians predicted they would have him back 
in the palace in July. 

ee Elections for a new Assembly 
in South Korea went against President 
Syngman Rhee. Parties supporting him 
won only 48 of 210 seats. In the previous 
Assembly they controlled 81 seats. 

e @ The U.N. Economic Commission 
for Latin America convened in Monte- 
video, Uruguay. Its executive secretary 
said Latin America’s major economic 
problem was to increase production. 

@ ¢ President Truman reassigned 
Henry F. Grady, ambassador to Greece, 
where Communists have eased the pres- 
sure, to Iran, where the cold war is get- 
ting hotter. 

e @ Czechoslovakia brought 13 more 
“traitors” to trial on the standard charge 
—plotting to overthrow the government 
by force. Named as co-plotters were the 
late Laurence A. Steinhardt, onetime 
U.S. ambassador to Prague, other West- 
ern diplomats and newsmen. 

e@ @ President Auriol of France ac- 
cepted an invitation to visit the U.S. in 
March 1951. 


e @ Western Germany asked the Al- 
lies for permission to establish a 25,000- 
man central police force. The Bonn gov- 
ernment said the organization was needed 
to help local police maintain order. 


Test Tube for Point IV 
One day in the fall of 1948, Cuba’s 


handsome President, Carlos Prio Soca- 
rras, summoned the young, up-and-coming 
mayor of Havana to the presidential pal- 
ace. Prio turned on the charm. “Nicolas,” 
he said, “I’ve been thinking that you 
should be the candidate for mayor. If 
you haven’t already opened a campaign 
office you had better get one open.” 

Nicolas Castellanos, who liked the 
No. 2 elective post in Cuba and wanted 
to keep it, thought that was just fine. 
He thanked the President and went off 
to make his plans. But before he got his 
first campaign poster up, he lost support 
of the President and the government 
party (Auténtico). 

But Castellanos, 39, ran anyway, 
picking up powerful support from a 
strange coalition of Prio’s enemies—for- 
mer strong man Fulgencio Batista, for- 
mer President Ramén Grau San Martin, 
Vice President Guillermo Alonso Pujol 
and the Communists. Prio’s younger 
brother, Antonio, 45, resigned as Min- 
ister of the Treasury and ran on the Au- 
téntico ticket. 

In Cuba, where politics is the na- 
tional game and campaigning a year- 
round sport, the election came off last 
week. Castellanos breezed home a win- 
ner by 52,000 votes. He gave Carlos Prio 
the worst licking of his political career, 
dealt the Auténtico Party a black eye it 
may have to carry into the 1952 presi- 
dential campaign. 
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Henry Wallace 


Cuba’s Castellanos. “I don’t want to be a millionaire or a Senator.” (SEE: Test) 
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But it will take more than one set- 
back to topple the House of Prio (the 
President’s brother, Francisco, 49, is a 
Senator and Auténtico boss in Pinar del 
Rio; Carlos’s father-in-law is head of 


the national lottery.) Courage, luck, 
charm and political savvy put Carlos 
Prio where he is today. He has won 
many a fight against great odds. With 
two years still to go as President, he is 
prepared for greater battles. 

Prio, who will be 47 on July 14, 
was born in Bahia Honda in the tobacco 
country of Pinar del Rio, the year after 
Cuba won its independence. His parents 
were poor. They lost everything in Cuba’s 
fight for freedom. But Carlos’s mother 
took in washing to help send him through 
the University of Havana. He got a B.A. 
degree in 1927 and stayed on to study 
law. He headed a student movement 
which fought the régime of Gerardo 
Machado. In 1930 he was arrested and 
imprisoned. 

To the City. That was the year that 
Castellanos finished high school in Mat- 
anzas province. Things were bad all over. 
but especially in the country. The price 
of sugar, then as now the basis of Cuba’s 
economy, had fallen from 23¢ a pound in 
1920 to 14%4¢. Workers earned only 20¢ 
to 30¢ a day. So Castellanos, the “coun- 
try boy from Guamacaro” they call him, 
came to the big city, Havana, to look for 
work. 

He got a job first as a truck driver 
and then as an iron worker. After he had 
learned the trade, he started his own 
business. He made stoves, cabinets, 
school desks; and he prospered. 

Carlos Prio prospered, too. After two 
years in prison at Fortress Principo, he 
was exiled to the U.S. He came back to 
Cuba in time to help overthrow Machado 
in the revolution of 1933. 

Speeches in Disguise. When Ba- 
tista, pudgy former army sergeant, moved 
in as dictator, Prio fought him too. He 
traveled the island in various disguises, 
made 1,000 speeches, helped form Partido 
Revolucionario Cubano (the Auténtico 
Party). After Batista’s iron rule imposed 
peace and order, Prio went into politics. 
His first post was president of the Pro- 
vincial Assembly of Pinar del Rio in 
1935. In 1939 he got elected to the Na- 
tional Assembly and kept moving up. 
When Grau was elected President in 
1944, he brought Prio into his cabinet 
as Prime Minister and later as Minister 
of Labor. 

With the power of the Grau régime 
behind him, Prio challenged the Com- 
munists as “Soviet fifth columns,” drove 
them out of the Confederation of Cuban 
Workers (CTC), got the government to 
sanction only non-Communist unions. 

That won him headlines and prestige. 
The Auténticos ran him for President in 
1948; he won by 600,000 votes. 

Castellanos, meanwhile, had switched 
from business to politics. In 1944 he ran 
for Havana City Council on the Auténtico 
ticket and won. Two years later he was 
re-elected. Mayor Fernandez Superveille 
tabbed him as a comer and got him 
elected as head of the council. Then came 
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SUGAR ISLAND 


Pearl of the Antilles. In Cuba, sugar 


the turning point in Castellanos’ career. 

Suicide. Superveille, brooding over 
his inability to fulfill a promise to im- 
prove Havana’s water supply, killed him- 
self. As head of the council, Castellanos 
automatically became mayor. 

He moved into Superveille’s office 
and decided to do something about the 
water supply. Havana got its water by 
aqueduct from the Almendares River, five 
miles away. The system was built by the 
Spanish, completed in 1895 at a cost of 
$10 million. But the city long since had 
outgrown the capacity of the aqueduct. 
Only 32% of the homes got an adequate 
supply. Some got water an hour a day, 
some once a week; one out of five got 
none at all. Castellanos spent $5 million, 
tapped underground springs near Ha- 
vana’s airport, Rancho Boyeros, 30 min- 
utes out of the city, and boosted the sup- 
ply from 80 million gallons to 140 million 
a day. It still wasn’t enough, but it made 
Castellanos popular and convinced the 
President that he rated another shot at 
the job. 

But shortly after Prio had given his 
blessing he began to have misgivings 
about the popular, young mayor. More 
good service in the City Hall might make 
Castellanos the people’s choice for Presi- 
dent in 1952. When that time comes, Prio 
wants to be able to pick his own candi- 
date. So Prio decided he had to have a 
man he could trust in the City Hall. And 
the only man who could qualify was his 
brother, Antonio. 

A party conference was called. Cas- 
tellanos was offered $1 million and the 
promise of a seat in the Senate in 1952 
if he would drop out of the race. Said 
Castellanos: “I don’t want to be a mil- 
lionaire or a Senator, gentlemen. What I 
want to be is candidate for mayor of 
Havana.” 

The fight was on. Barred by the Au- 
ténticos, Castellanos needed a ticket. He 
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got that from wealthy, wily Alsono Pujol, 
who won the vice presidency as a re- 
ward for putting his Republican Party 
behind Prio in the 1948 elections. 

Grau also sided with Castellanos. So 
did Batista, who considers Prio “a weak 
character” and Grau “a bad man.” Ba- 
tista lives on a beautiful estate near Ha- 
vana. It is stocked with an ample supply 
of armed bodyguards, the finest collection 
in Cuba of books on Abraham Lincoln, 
a stable of Arabian horses, a_ private 
chapel and other luxuries suited to a man 
who made millions as dictator. Batista 
was eager to hand a defeat to the Autén- 
ticos because he knows they will supply 
the chief opposition in 1952 when he 
plans to run again for President. (No 
Cuban President can run again for eight 
years after he has left office. Batista 
stepped down in 1944.) And finally the 
Communists’ Partido Socialista Popular 
(PSP), put their 30,000 Havana votes at 
Castellanos’s disposal. 

Castellanos, who dresses well, looks 
well and speaks well, was the popular 
choice from the start. At Easter, public 
opinion polls showed him in the lead, 
with 55% of the vote to only 22% for 
Antonio. But then the Auténticos began 
to spend $10,000 to $50,000 a day. They 
persuaded Panchin Batista, Fulgencio’s 
brother, to come out for Antonio. Party 
leaders hired 132 doctors, 50 dentists, 45 
lawyers to supply free service until elec- 
tion day. 

All for Antonio. They put out thou- 
sands of cakes of soap embossed with 
the likeness of Antonio. To remind Cath- 
olics (93.5% of the population) not to 
vote the Communist way, they distributed 
gold medals. On one side was the image 
of San Lazaro, the saint of the poor, on 
the other: “Antonio for Mayor.” They 
bombarded Havana with millions of leaf- 
lets and with canned speeches from morn- 
ing till night. 





Pathfinder 


is a big business and politics is a national game. (SEE: Test Tube for Point IV) 


But all this propaganda—an esti- 
mated $2 million worth—couldn’t per- 
suade Habafieros to put Antonio in the 
City Hall. Castellanos went back, more 
popular than ever. 

In Cuba, the trademark of a success- 
ful politician is a finca (an estate) and 
a Cadillac (cola de pata, or “tail of the 
duck,” as Cubans call them). Prio has 
his Cadillacs and La Chata, 12 miles out- 
side Havana, one of the most beautiful 
fincas in Cuba. There Prio spent the week . 
end puttering about with his hobby (rais- 
ing chickens), reflecting on the past, 
pondering the future. 

Prio has given Cuba a government of 
dignity. His predecessor, Grau, ran the 
presidential palace like a Tammany so- 
cial club and money flowed freely out of 
the Treasury to favorites like the late 
Senator José Aleman, who put vast sums 
into Miami real estate and had enough 
left over for the purchase of a $250,000 
yacht. 

When Aleman, protected from prose- 
cution by the cloak of Senatorial immu- 
nity, was accused of misappropriating a 
huge sum (the estimates run from $70 
million to $200 million), he scoffed at the 
figure. “It was more,” he said. And when 
he was asked how he got the money out of 
the Treasury, he replied with a smile: “In 
suitcases.” 

Prio permits no José Alemans. “I 
will not tolerate robbery in my gov- 
ernment,” he said. When his good friend, 
Maj. Gen. Genevevo Perez Damera, took 
a healthy slice out of the soldiers’ re- 
tirement fund, Prio got rid of him pronto. 

Gang War. Prio also has brought 
Cuba its first regime of peace and order 
since the revolution of 1933, except for 
that imposed by force by strong man 
Batista. 

He did it with a secret police force, 
GRAS, which routed out political gangs 
that had been warring among them- 
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Henry Wallace 


House of Prio. Antonio (left), Cuba’s First Lady and the President. (SEE: Test) 


selves and terrorizing the people since the 
days of Machado. 

Early in his administration, Prio de- 
clared war on the black market and broke 
its back by getting merchants to cut 
prices. He gave Cuba its first national 
bank. He enlisted Cuba’s ablest men as 
his advisers. One of them is Minister of 
the Treasury José Bosch, wealthy head of 
the firms that produce Bacardi rum and 
Cuba’s best beer, Hatuey.* 

When Bosch was sounded out, he 
told Prio’s emissary: “I won’t accept the 
position, but if the President commands 
me I will obey.” The command came in 
short order. Bosch went to work on the 
deficit Prio had inherited from the Grau 
régime. Last week, after setting Cuba’s 
financial house in order, he predicted a 
surplus of more than $6 million when the 
fiscal year ends June 30. 

The biggest problem facing Cuba— 
and the Prio government—is the sugar 
question. Sugar is a $1 billion industry 
with Cubans and Americans controlling 
$940 million of it. Of Cuba’s 44,164 
square miles, almost a third are devoted 
to sugar. The industry produces 92% of 
the national income ($1.8 billion), 81% 
of the national export, accounts for 75% 
of the railroad traffic. 

Last week, with grinding stopped for 
the season in all but 9 of Cuba’s 161 
sugar mills, the estimate for the 1950 
crop was 6.1 million short tons. (The 
1949 crop was 5,763,000 tons.) Cutbacks 
in U.S. and European purchases indicate 
that Cuba will go into 1951 with 1 million 


*Hatuey, an Indian chief, was one of Cuba’s 
first martyrs. He was burned at the stake by 
Spaniards. As the flames climbed, a priest held 
up a crucifix and asked him if he wished to em- 
brace Christianity. Hatuey pointed to the Spanish 
soldiers and said: ‘‘Are these men Christians?” 
Told that they were, he shook his head and re- 
plied: “Then I'll not die a Christian.” On the 
wall outside the entrance to Prio’s office in the 
presidential palace is a mural depicting the death 
of Hatuey. 
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tons of the 1950 crop still unsold. And 
planters have set the stage for another 
surplus on top of that next year. New 
plantings for first cutting in 1951 are 
far and above those that produced the 
1950 surplus. 

Two Ways Out. Cubans, concerned 
over the surplus, see two possible solu- 
tions. One, a quick way out, would be 
to persuade the U.S. to buy a consider- 
able amount above the quota for stock- 
piling or other purposes. The other, a 
long-range possibility, will be put before 
the London conference of sugar-produc- 
ing nations opening June 26. Cubans 
would like to come away from London 
with new qrfotas that would permit them 
to sell all the sugar they can produce. 

The surplus is one big sugar prob- 
lem; mounting wages for the industry’s 
500,000 workers are another. This year, 
aided by government pressure, the 
workers won new wage concessions. This 
was a mistake, producers say, especially 
during a sugar surplus. 

Wages have gone up steadily since 
Cuba was told to go all-out in sugar pro- 
duction during World War II. Producers 
boosted the output from a pre-war aver- 
age of 3,742,000 tons a year to a record 
6,675,000 in 1948. By law the workers 
were paid in direct proportion to the 
price of sugar. 

Grau changed that with a decree 
issued on the next to last day of 1947. 
It put a floor under wages, obligated the 
industry to pay workers at the 1947 rate 
as a minimum, regardless of the price of 
sugar. When Prio came to office, he re- 
affirmed the decree. Still in effect this 
year, it helped workers set a precedent 
and win a healthy bonus. 

Cold, dry weather during the grow- 
ing season increased the yield of sugar 
in the cane from the usual average of 
1214% to as high as 13% in some mills. 


Communist workers, quick to spot such 
things, were the first to note that the mills 
were getting more sugar per ton of cane. 
They spread the word among fellow work- 
ers. “Look here,” they said, “in an eight- 
hour day we are turning out more sugar 
than we did last year. We ought to get 
more pay. Let’s demand it.” 

Shutdown. When the mill owners 
turned down the demands, workers 
walked off the job, closed down 85% of 
the mills. To settle the issue the govern- 
ment appointed a three-man commission. 
The workers, the mill owners and the 
government each had a representative. 
The government man had his orders to 
vote with labor. The result was a 2-1 de- 
cision against the mill owners. 

All mills were ordered to give work- 
ers a season’s end bonus of six days’ pay, 
regardless of whether they had produced 
more sugar than in 1949, And workers at 
mills which had produced more got the 
same bonus plus additional pay for the 
amount of increase in output. There was 
a strange catch in the decision. The 
money didn’t go directly to the workers. 
The commission specified that it be paid 
instead to Emilio Suri Castillo, secretary 
general of the Sugar Workers Union, who 
also runs a slick paper weekly, Gente, 
which specializes in sex, crime and polli- 
tics. Many workers are protesting the 
arrangement, but not Suri. If he doesn’t 
already have his Cadillac and his finca, 
this is his opportunity. 

American firms have found it more 
difficult to do business in Cuba than in 
many other countries. Some have had to 
shut up shop and go back home. The 
chief cause for complaint is the difficult 
labor problem. The concession won by 
the sugar workers is a case in point. 

The sugar industry, forced to rebuild 
from scratch in a sort of Point IV pro- 
gram after the war for independence, is 
Cuba’s richest possession. But Cuba has 
other industrial possibilities. Examples: 
possible oil, 6 billion tons of low grade 
iron ore in Oriente province, land avail- 
able for cotton growing and a thriving 
textile industry. 

Opportunity. If the Prio govern- 
ment could convince labor to accept a 
fair day’s pay for a fair day’s work 
(Cuban workers get 48 hours’ pay for 44 
hours work, plus a month’s paid vaca- 
tion), it would be a great step toward 
interesting more foreign capital in Cuba. 

Negotiation of a truce between labor 
and capital is the government’s responsi- 
bility and Carlos Prio, with the power of 
his office and the power of his party 
behind him, is the man for the job. 


Nippon Moves West 


On a rainy Sunday in Japan, voters 
sleshed to the polls to elect 132 members 
of the 250-seat House of Councillors, up- 
per branch of the Diet. About 71% of the 
44.5 million eligible to vote turned out 
under umbrellas, shot off firecrackers, 
cast ballots, gave Premier Shigeru Yo- 
shida’s pro-American Liberal Party at 


“least 49 of the seats at stake. 


This was not enough to give the 
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Liberals what they wanted—control of 
the Upper House. (Counting holdovers, 
the Liberals won 73 seats. A majority is 
126.) They already have the edge in the 
more powerful lower House of Represen- 
tatives (466 members). But in the last 
session of the Diet, their lack of control 
in the Upper House permitted opponepts 
to block important legislation, such as 
the program of tax reform worked out 
by General MacArthur’s headquarters. 

Which Peace? Although taxation 
was the big domestic issue, it was over- 
shadowed by the Liberals’ demand for a 
separate peace treaty with the United 
States. Yoshida’s party, recognizing that 
it was unlikely that the U.S. and Russia 
could agree on terms of peace for Japan 
at this stage of the cold war, came out for 
a treaty with the U.S. alone. All other 
parties demand an over-all treaty, to 
which Russia and China as well as the 
U.S. would be parties. : 

The Communists put up 100 of the 
550 candidates, elected only three. It was 
a bad week all around for the Com- 
munists, who have been denounced from 
Moscow for lack of aggressiveness. 

At a rally on Memorial Day, Com- 
munist toughs stoned and roughed up 
five American soldiers. 

It was the first time since the end 
of the war that any Japanese had dared 
to attack American soldiers on duty. Mac- 
Arthur’s command arrested eight Reds. 
Brought to trial, they were convicted, 
given sentences ranging from 5 to 10 
years. 

On Monday MacArthur ordered the 
Yoshida government to ban from public 
service all 24 members of the Japanese 





“politburo,” because they “sought through 
perversion of truth and incitation to mass 
violence to transform this peaceful and 
tranquil land into an arena of strife and 
disorder. . . .” 


Return Trip 


One day last fortnight, the Peck’s 
Bad Boy of Tokyo (at least as far as 
General MacArthur is concerned) got on 
a homeward-bound Soviet vessel. In addi- 
tion to his baggage, Lt. Gen. Kuzma N. 
Derevyanko, chief of the Russian mission 
in Japan, took his wife, who had stayed 
behind on other occasions when he re- 
ported back to Moscow, and the 48 key 
members of his staff. The same ship had 
just brought in 35 replacements, all de- 
scribed as junior military men. 

Skull Practice. The mysterious 
move caused much _head-scratching 
around Allied Council headquarters. 
Some of the guesswork: Russia expected 
Japan to become a hot spot, hence was 
pulling top-ranking men out; Stalin was 
holding a mass consultation in Moscow; 
the Kremlin was displeased with Derev- 
yanko because he was too often out- 
pointed by the hard-hitting MacArthur. 


Problem Baby 


Three people in Bechuanaland last 
fortnight were pretty tuckered out: a 
mother, her husband and a reporter. 

The mother, Ruth Williams Khama, 


who left a stenographer’s job in London 


.to marry an African chieftain, had just 


brought Jacqueline, her fair skinned baby 
girl, home from the native hospital. For 
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Pathfinder- Acheson 
Khama. The mother was more worried 


about bulbs than blacklists. (SEE: Baby) 


19 months the center of an imperial 
squall over her marriage, Mrs. Khama 
was too tired to care very much about the 
global implications of her delivery. She 
was more worried about the possibility 
that (A) the flashbulbs would hurt the 
child’s eyes; or (B) she might drop the 
fragile little package. 

The reporter, PaTHFINDER’s Cornell 
W. Acheson, had trekked 750 miles from 
Johannesburg over the hot dust of 
Bechuanaland to get his exclusive photo- 
graphs. His problems were of a personal 
nature, too: (A) how to get back to . 
Jo’burg without a puncture; (B) how to 
get some sleep. 

Woes. As for the husband, Oxford- 
educated Chief Seretse, he had to face 
the prospect of exile this week. Allowed 
by the British to come home for the 
baby’s birth, he was under stern orders 
to quit the land of the Bamangwatos and 
his 100,000 subjects by the fourth week 
in June. That he would be in prime con- 
dition to move his newly augmented 
family seemed doubtful: Chief or no 
Chief, he was up all night, walking the 
baby. 


Berlin: The Big Picnic 


Over the long Whitsuntide week end, 
most sensible Berliners biked off to the 
pine woods to enjoy Bratwurst and 


‘beauty. In their absence, 500,000 German 


Communist youngsters shuffled into the 
city from the Soviet zone, marched down 
Unter den Linden, rallied in the Lust- 
garten, dutifully applauded raucous 
speeches against the “Western enemy” by 
East German President Wilhelm Pieck. 
Barks, no Bite. Advance publicity 
for the six-day demonstrations had hinted 
broadly that it might develop into a mass 
invasion of the three Western Allied 
sectors of Berlin. It did not. Doubly 
squelched by a dismal rain and a quiet 
show of Western force, the threatened 
Putsch turned into a very damp political 
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picnic. Instead of seizing the city, many 
Communist kids took the opportunity to 
slip into West Berlin’s International Au- 
tomobile Show and gawk at the shiny new 
Capitalist convertibles. Others sampled 
unbelievingly the oranges and bananas 
long unknown in the workers’ paradise. 
After pointing out to West Germans that 
they were demonstrating only under com- 
pulsion, most of these truant Reds went 
home. But 270 of them, plus 38 mem- 
bers of the People’s police, elected to bid 
parents and pressure goodbye and stay in 
the West. 

Second Thoughts. Though the im- 
mediate menace of a coup d’état had been 
averted, thoughtful Berliners remained 
anything but jubilant. The fact remained 
that the Soviets had transported nearly 
half a million youths to the capital. 
Drilled and disciplined, these stalwart 
robots—despite occasional defections— 
showed they could be counted on for more 
serious business some day than marching 
down Unter den Linden. 


Petrol: Explosive 


English motorists last fortnight got 
unexpected good news. Overnight the 
signs went up at filling stations: “Petrol 
off ration. Come and get it.” 

Flinging their once-sacred coupons 
to the breeze, Britons poured out for their 
first motoring week end since September 
1939. Rations had varied from virtually 
nothing to 180 miles a month. 

Unlocked Pumps. Since February 
American oil companies had been miffed 
by the British action to curb imports to 
save dollars. Finally, Standard Oil of 
New Jersey and California-Texas agreed 
to sell gasoline for pounds sterling, and 
use the money to buy British tankers and 
other equipment. 

By abolishing the ration, the Labor- 


ites hope to pump an extra $73 million 
into the Treasury. Sir Stafford Cripps’ 
recent 10¢-a-gallon tax increase and a 
new 3314% tax on trucks will help. 


Token 


Celebrating the 76th birthday of 
their race-conscious Prime Minister, Dr. 
Daniel Malan, Nationalist members of 
South Africa’s Parliament wore roses in 
their buttonholes, presented Dr. Malan 
with a beautifully carved stinkwood chair. 


Progress Note 


After five years’ patient sifting of 
fact from fiction in the economic statis- 
tics of the USSR, Prof. Abram Bergson 
of Columbia University emerged last 
week with the most precise estimate to 
date of Soviet wealth. 

Concentrating upon the index-year 
1937, Bergson reported in the quarterly 
Journal of Economics that the Russians 
produced about 222 billion rubles’ worth 
of goods and services. 

This meant that each happy Soviet 
toiler earned in 1937 less than each 
down-trodden American toiler earned in 
1869. 


Amen 


Publishers for Australia’s National 
Scientific Research Organization came up 
last week with their candidate for the 
Book Least Likely to Catch On. Its title: 
The Recovery of Inter-block Information 
in Quasi-factorial Designs with Incom- 
plete Data. 


There'll Be a Short Wait 


The Soviet Union’s Literary Gazette 
had news last week for its favorite Amer- 
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“Fill ’er up.” Britons are enjoying the first traffic jam in 11 years. (SEE: Petrol) 
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International 


Robertino. The most publicized and 
hitherto most camera-shy baby in the 
world, Renato Roberto Giusto Rossel- 
lini, poses at last in the arms of his 
mother, actress Ingrid Bergman. Mar- 
ried by proxy in Mexico last fortnight, 
Ingrid and Rossellini Sr. would trust 
no one else to take the pictures, 
clicked the shutters themselves. 





ican baritone, Paul Robeson. It an- 
nounced that the massive Negro’s grand- 
children were enrolled in a Moscow 
school, doing nicely, and basking in the 
adoration of their playmates. 

The next day, Robeson had news for 
the Literary Gazette. Said he: “I hope to 
have grandchildren some time, but I don’t 
know of any prospects right now.” 


Cloistered Premier 


Premier Thakin Nu of Burma was at 


‘one time a Marxist. Last week, during 


a government-sponsored, nationwide Bud- 
dhist revival in Rangoon, he quietly an- 
nounced that he would become a hermit, 
live in a thatched roof bamboo hut on his 
ministerial estate and emerge from a 
strict regime of prayer and fasting only 
when affairs of state were most pressing. 


One Ballot, One Boy 
Ahn Won Yu, 32-year-old Korean 


farmer’s wife, takes her civic obligations 
seriously. Last week, although pregnant, 
she walked six miles to vote in Southern 
Korea’s second election. When she got 
to the voting booth she not only cast her 
ballot but she gave birth to a future voter 
—a son she promptly named Ee Sun, 
meaning “second election.” 


Try, Try Again 

In Amiens, France, one Marceau 
Broguard, a house painter tired of life, 
tested three methods of suicide. He (1) 
threw himself under a bus, but surgery 
saved his life, (2) jumped 30 feet from a 
hospital window, but survived a fractured 
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skull, and (3) tore up his shirt, swal- 
lowed the pieces, triumphantly died of 
suffocation. 


Tussle for a Castle 


When wealthy, Nazi-loving Elizabeth 
von Eppenstein, a German noblewoman, 
died in 1939, she willed Mauterndorf Cas- 
tle, near Salzburg, Austria, to her good 
friend, Reichsmarshal Hermann Goering. 

Acquisition of another medieval cas- 
tle meant little to fat Hermann, who had 
grabbed off more than his share of Nazi 
loot. And 1939 was such a busy year for 
the master of the Luftwaffe that he never 
took legal steps to accept the bequest. 

Because of his oversight, his widow, 
Emmy, 56, now living in Bavaria, last 
week was fighting a legal battle in a Salz- 
burg court for the property. She and her 
daughter, Edda, 11, claimed the castle 
outright. A group of brothers and nieces 
of Goering’s benefactress hired a lawyer 
to contest the claim. “According to Aus- 
trian laws,” argued the attorney, “the will 
was never carried out. The castle is the 
property of my clients.” 

The Catholic Diocese of Salzburg 
also was in the fight. It made no claim 
to the castle, but it insisted the valuable 
18th century furnishings were the prop- 
erty of the church. The executor of the 
will was looking out for himself. He 
claimed a fee of 1.5 million schillings 
($70,200)—or the castle itself-—for ad- 
ministering the property since 1939. 

Tug o’ War. Temporarily, the Gov- 
ernment of Austria was on Emmy’s side. 
It wanted the court to award the prop- 
erty to the Widow Goering, after which it 
planned to dispossess her, confiscate the 
castle under restitution laws. 

The battle over Mauterndorf has 
dragged out so long and through so many 
channels that the legal history fills 4,800 
pages of court records. And the final de- 
cision appears to be months off. It may 
come this fall, when the case is expected 
to move up to a higher court. 
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Emmy Goering. 4,800 pages of court 
records, but no castle yet. (SEE: Tussle) 
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THE WORLD AND US 


By Felix Morley 





Hong Kong and Berlin 


A year ago people were talking 
about Hong Kong. The Chinese Com- 
munists had just captured Shanghai 
and clearly would soon have the entire 
country in their grip. Would this mean 
an attack on Britain’s century-old col- 
ony at the mouth of the Pearl River? 

The British themselves thought it 
more than likely. They hurriedly rein- 
forced the garrison at Hong Kong. 
Civilians started: drilling. Trenches 
were dug, guns mounted and food 
stored for a lengthy siege. 

And then the Communists, as 
shrewd observers had anticipated, sim- 
ply by-passed Hong Kong. The Union 
Jack floats undisturbed over the Gov- 
ernor’s mansion on “the Peak.” But 
Hong Kong, though seemingly un- 
jeopardized, is withering on the vine. 
Commercially, it is a stricken city. 
The Chinese Reds know that, in time, 
they can force Hong Kong’s surrender 
without a battle. 


As with Hong Kong so, in many 
respects, with Berlin. For prestige 
reasons the Kremlin wants the former 
German capital even more than Brit- 
ain’s colony in China. But it is no 
more necessary to take Berlin by force 
than it was to storm Hong Kong. Ber- 
lin, like Hong Kong, will fall of its 
own weight if we can do nothing to 
save it. 

For all the brave spirit in that 
once great German city, conditions 
there are gradually slipping from bad 
to worse. Nearly one-third of the wage 
earners in the Western sectors are un- 
employed. Manufacturers find it diffi- 
cult to get supplies, and even more 
difficult to dispose of their finished 
products, because of the unending ob- 
stacles to regular transportation. 

Not a week passes now without 
some important Berlin firm abandon- 
ing the struggle, and moving its offices 
either to the Western or the Eastern 
zones. Naturally most Berliners pre- 
fer the former. But Russia makes at- 
tractive offers—whether they are ful- 
filled is less certain—that lure some 
Berlin employers to the Soviet area. 

Whichever way industry emi- 
grates, the city suffers. For five years 
now it has been split among four alien 
governments, with Russian strength 
the greatest because all the surround- 
ing territory is wholly under Russian 
control. That arrangement cannot en- 
dure indefinitely. 


That somber background must 
be visualized in passing judgment on 
the Whitsuntide rally of “Free German 
Youth” in the Soviet sector of Berlin. 





Wide World 


Hong Kong. Defeat without battle? 


Because no attempt was made to in- 
vade the Western Zones, as had been 
threatened, the rally has been widely 
written off as a Communist setback. 
We had better not be too certain. 

In June of 1948 the Russians 
staged their first attempt to capture 
Berlin—by blockade. This was de- 
feated, at a cost, by the heroism of the 
airlift. The cost was further economic 
attrition of the city. Many trade con- 
nections broken during the blockade 
period have never been restored. 

The recent rally of half a million 
Communist-controlled young Germans 
was the second Russian effort to un- 
dermine the Allied control of Western 
Berlin. The reports admit that this has 
had a weakening effect on Berlin’s 
morale. For it has shown that much of 
the youth of Germany is willing to 
side with Russia against the West. 


x x. ¥ 


Berlin, like Hong Kong, is still 
an unconquered island surrounded by 
Communist territory. But Berlin, also 
like Hong Kong, cannot indefinitely be 
held by guns alone. 

Some hope of regular livelihood, 
some promise of an existence not de- 
pendent on relief shipments, must be 
extended both to Hong Kong and to 
Berlin if they are not in time to be 
added to the long list of Communist 
conquests. 

The soldiers and airmen of Brit- 
ain and America have defended these 
two outposts bravely, and kept the 
common enemy from attempting a 
frontal attack. The diplomats have not 
done so well. In neither case have 
they been able to give assurance that 
what gallantry can temporarily de- 
fend, statesmanship can permanently 


hold. 
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Health 


Perfectly Normal 


The notion that all psychiatrists de- 
light in unearthing eccentric motives for 
normal acts dies hard. But it got a brisk 
kick in the ribs last week from the Lon- 
don Daily Express’s rather waggish ana- 
lyst, Dr. Alfred Torrie. 

To a reader who complained that 
he couldn’t talk to a girl without counting 
her teeth, Dr. Torrie blandly replied: 
“Common compulsion. Harmless act that 
goes with a sense of order.” 

Reader No. 2 had to shake imaginary 
scorpions out of his shoes before he put 
them on. Dr. Torrié: “A reasonable act.” 

Reader No. 3 kept buying cabbage 
for a turtle he didn’t have. Dr. Torrie: 
“Perfectly normal. Just kealthy fantasy.” 


Salt for Shock 


All through the hellish night that fol- 
lowed Pearl Harbor, doctors struggled 
in the darkness of a combat blackout to 
give hundreds of intravenous, multiple 
injections of blood plasma to burned and 
battered victims of shock. Last week 
there came to light a 25-year-old shock 
treatment which would have made the 
medics’ job immensely easier and might 
have saved many lives. 

Reporting to the American Federa- 
tion of Experimental Biologists, Dr. 
Charles L. Fox Jr. of Columbia Univer- 
sity said he had recently tested on 26 
cases of third-degree burns a remedy tried 
in 1926 by Dr. Edward C. Davidson of 
Detroit—and then forgotten. Of the 26, 
said Dr. Fox, one died within four hours; 
all the rest pulled through. The prescrip- 
tion was as simple as it was effective: He 








Plasma. The Navy might have done bet- 
ter with salt water. (SEE: Salt for Shock) 
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ordered the patients to drink 8 to 12 
quarts of salty water a day for three or 
four days, then lesser amounts for an- 
other week. 

Dr. Fox had a pretty good notion 
why this saline jag worked. Severe in- 
juries, he explained, cause potassium to 
flow out of the damaged cells and sodium 
from the blood stream to flow in. This 
shift has two bad effects: The released 
potassium wends its way through the 
body in excessive, poisonous amounts, 
slowing down the heart-action; and the 
blood stream has to replace the missing 
sodium by drains on its supply of salt 
water—which in turn brings a drop in 
blood pressure, failure of the kidney func- 
tion and, sometimes, “blacking-out.” 

Brine by the Bucket. Drinking 
gallons of a salty solution puts this mech- 
anism into reverse. The blood stream re- 
gains an adequate volume of sodium, 
pressure goes up, and eventually the kid- 
neys revive enough to pump the potas- 
sium out of the system. The vital sodium- 
potassium-water balance has been re- 
stored; consciousness returns. 

Fortunately for everyone concerned, 
nature has seen to it that victims of shock 
don’t mind swigging the unappetizing 
brew in quantity: They’re too thirsty to 
care. 


Milk vs. Polio 


The Eskimos were holed up in their 
igloos along the western shore of Hudson 
Bay, healthy as huskies and a good deal 
happier. Then from out of the February 
skies dropped a plane, discharging a 
couple of Canadian passengers at the tiny 
trading post nearby. A few days later, 
nearly half the Eskimo tribe was down 
with poliomyelitis. 

The post’s resident doctor did what 
he could. A team of specialists flew in 
from Winnipeg to help. But of the 125 
infected Eskimos, 14% went on to de- 
velop paralysis, 5% died. The same per- 
centage, applied to a city of Washing- 
ton’s size, would have meant 500,000 ill, 
70,000 paralyzed, 25,000 dead. Even 
stranger: Only the children less than 3 
years old had escaped scot-free. 

Contrast. As the news of this 1949 
epidemic trickled through medical chan- 
nels, Dr. Albert B. Sabin of Cincinnati 
pricked up his ears. To him this meant 
dramatic confirmation of a theory he had 
nursed along through four years of inten- 
sive research in the back areas of Egypt, 
Korea, Japan, and China for the Army’s 
Epidemiological Board. 

Everywhere in these primitive areas 
Sabin found an odd sequence: an utter 
lack of sanitation, the widest possible 
dissemination of polio virus—and virtu- 
ally no cases of paralysis. There was one 
clue: Native mothers—perhaps because 
they were short of other food—suckled 
their children till they were nearly 3. 

Taking blood samples home with 
him in 1946 and comparing them with 
those of Cincinnati children, Sabin 
proved that the native babies remained 
free of the virus for the first six months 
of their lives, then showed signs of hav- 


ing been exposed to the disease—safely. 
At 2 years, 60% to 70% of them were 
already immune; at 4, in the post-wean- 
ing stage, almost 100% of them were 
immune. 

Sabin reasoned: There must be some- 
thing in the mother’s milk which robbed 
the polio virus of its sting, allowed the 
baby to contract a mild, almost imper- 
ceptible case before being weaned, and 
conferred virtual immunity upon it from 
then on. 

To Sabin’s mind, the Eskimos’ tragic 
experience clinched the argument. The 
suckling babies were immune; but be- 
cause polio viruses hadn’t been normally 
prevalent in the community, children of 
previous generations—now adults—had 
had no opportunity to acquire a dose of 
the disease and get over it. So they came 
down with paralysis, and were hit all the 
harder because they had never been ex- 
posed before. 

Double-checking, Sabin took minute 
quantities of human milk, mixed it with 
crippling amounts of polio virus, and in- 
jected the combination into the brains of 
mice. None of them contracted paralysis. 
His next step: to inoculate monkeys with 
the same substance. 

What Is It? Dr. Sabin is sure the 
mysterious milk-factor isn’t an antibody; 
but his certainty ends there. He doesn’t 
know the chemical structure of the sub- 
stance, he can’t explain why it’s found in 
the milk of a few cows but not of most, 
and he “hasn’t the slightest idea” how it 
manages to tame the virus. 

Merely to prolong breast-feeding, he 
is sure, wouldn’t answer the question for 
America. Our high standards of sanita- 
tion make it uncertain that enough polio 
viruses would always be around to guar- 
antee infection—and therefore immuniza- 
tion—of the suckling child. But, laughs 
Sabin, the day may not be far off when 
older American youngsters won’t get their 
dessert until they drink up all their nice, 
certified anti-polio milk. 





Setereatioees 
Eskimo mother. Her papoose would 
have three years’ immunity. (SEE: Polio) 
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Natural Rubber is a vital import for America. 





More natural rubber means better tires, better cushion- 
ing, better roads, and better coma in hundreds of 
other uses. 


In fact, more natural rubber means better living—for all. 
But that’s only HALF the story. 


More use of natural rubber in the United States means a 
more stable, prosperous world economy. It means less 
need for direct aid and more dollars with which sterling 
countries can buy U.S. goods. So it means lower taxes 
and more jobs in the U.S. 


Natural rubber is the key to the economy of strategic 
Southeast Asia. It is grown on hundreds of thousands of 
independent rubber farms—large and small. It is sold ona 
free market—unsubsidized, unrestricted and uncontrolled. 


Yes—the more natural rubber America uses—the better 


off you and millions of other people will be—here and 
Send for Booklet: abroad. 


Natural Rubber 


BER AND YOU” showing how natural rub- 
ber is grown and giving facts and statistics 

Nature and Science Serving Mankind 
Natural Rubber Bureay 10s: « si... N. w., Washington 6, D.¢. 


about its production and use. Sent on request. 


Booklets on “‘rubber roads’’ and “later foam cush- 
foning’”’ tell about important recent developments 
in new uses for natural rubber. Sent on request. 





NATURAL RUBBER MEANS BETTER QUALITY AND LOWER PRICES IN HUNDREDS OF RUBBER PRODUCTS — FROM BABY NIPPLES TO GIANT TRUCK TIRES 
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Religion 





Wed with Caution 


By last week some 2.4 million mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian Church ( U.S.A.) 
had been informed by their pastors their 
church was tightening marriage rules. 

At its recent 162nd General Assem- 
bly in Cincinnati, the denomination 
adopted a resolution warning its fol- 
lowers “... against contracting mar- 
riages with Roman Catholics under the 
conditions imposed by modern Roman 
Canon law,* especially as these condi- 
tions involve a promise to have their chil- 
dren brought up in a religious system 
which they cannot themselves accept.” 
Similar action was taken by the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church last October. 

Who Can Remarry? Many min- 
isters had been lax, the Assembly noted, 
in observing the church’s existing rules 
on the remarriage of a divorced person (a 
year’s waiting period; the party to be re- 
married must be the innocent person in 
a divorce granted on scriptural grounds). 
Hoping to end all violations, the As- 
sembly reassigned the power of decision, 
heretofore exercised by clergymen, to the 
267 Presbyteries in the U.S. 


The Narrow Gate 


On June 14 some 11,000 persons will 
fill Minneapolis’s huge Municipal Audi- 
torium to overflowing to watch 175 
seniors graduate from Northwestern 
Schools, a small (1,200 students), un- 
accredited Fundamentalist college. 

It will probably be the liveliest com- 
mencement exercise of the year. The 
reason: Schools’s president and com- 
mencement speaker is the fiery, double- 
fisted evangelist Billy Graham, home 
from a soul-saving revival tour of the 
nation. 

As president, Graham gets $8,500 a 
year, his only steady income, but he is 
actually at the school less than one-fifth 
of the time. This past year he devoted 
almost all of his time “working for God.” 
Since Jan. 1, his associates estimate he 
has won over 22,000 converts to Christ. 
Wherever he has gone—from Los Angeles 
to South Carolina to New England—he 
has attracted the largest throngs since 
Aimee Semple McPherson’s heyday. 

Catapult. The blond, handsome, 31- 
year-old Graham was just another 
preacher on the currently flourishing re- 
vival circuit, working the Hollywood 
Hills, until William Randolph Hearst’s 
two Los Angeles papers, the Examiner 
and Herald & Express, picked him up 
and played him high. He was an over- 
night sensation, ended his eight-week 
meeting by welcoming almost 350,000 
persons into his tent and bringing 6,000 


*The Roman Catholic Revised Code of Canon 
Law (1918) tolerates marriage to non-Catholics 
but states all children of such a marriage be bap- 
tized and instructed in the Catholic faith. 
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penitent souls under “conviction of sin” 
to his “mourners’ bench.” 

His fame moved with him to Boston, 
where he tapped 3,000 more faith-hungry 
sinners. He then swept his native South 
Carolina, brought 12,000 more back into 
the fold and climaxed his tour by pack- 
ing 40,000 into the University of South 
Carolina’s stadium at Columbia. A tour 
of New England in March and April 
brought the gospel to almost 200,000. 

Tall (6 feet, 2 inches), sharp-faced 
Billy has a full schedule ahead—Port- 
land, Ore., in July and August; Min- 
neapolis in September; Atlanta from 
October to December; Dallas and Fort 
Worth from January to March. To date 
he has received almost 1,000 speaking 
invitations. 

In the next year, at least a million 
of the devout—or curious—will hear 
Brother Billy shout hell-fire and damna- 
tion, then plead with his listeners to ac- 
cept Christ. They will watch him pace 
the platform, leer, talk to Heaven, clench 
his fists, pound the rostrum, clutch madly 
at his Bible. He will quote everyone from 
Dr. Kinsey to President Truman, damn 
evils from communism to sex crimes. 

Dial Heaven. His spellbinding ora- 
tory is as colorful and up-to-date as the 
flashy ties he wears. He’ll tell spectators, 
“God has you on a television screen night 
and day,” then ask them to “get God on 
the [telephone] line now.” 

Graham, a farm boy, was brought up 
in a Reformed Presbyterian home. He 
was ordained as a Baptist minister when 
he was evangelizing with a youth team in 
a small Baptist church in Palatka, Fla. 
Shortly after he was graduated (liberal 
arts, not divinity) in 1943 from Wheaton 
College, scene of a recent spontaneous 
student revival, he became pastor of the 
First Baptist Church in Western Springs, 
Ill., and married his Wheaton sweetheart, 


-Ruth Bell. But the evangelism bug had 


bitten him badly. Before long, he gave 
up his pastorate and hit the road. 

The time was ripe. Today America 
has been launched on what may become 
the greatest revival wave in 50 years. 





Some critics say today’s evangelists often 
let the people down and offer no pattern 
for them to follow. 

Profitless Preacher. But these 
same critics agree that Graham is sincere. 
For one thing, he’s not out to make 
money. He accepts only expenses and 
voluntary honorary payments, which are 
split up among his team. He keeps no 
records or roll of converts. Graham says 
he is not seeking converts to any sect; 
all he wants is for people to take to 
God. He is often compared with Billy 
Sunday. 

An unbroken chain links Graham 
with the roots of American religion. Ar- 
chie Robertson in his entertaining book, 
That Old Time Religion (Houghton Mif- 
flin, Boston: $3), traces the story from 
Colonial times, when religion was allied 
with the state and when only 1 out of 15 
persons was a church member. In those 
days evangelists preached “free religion” 
—stressing direct contact of each soul 
with God and salvation on the spot. Since 
then, revivals have flourished in America 
as nowhere else in the world. 

Of Graham, Robertson says: “If you 
recall Pilgrim’s Progress, Billy Graham 
is the evangelist who sends _ people 
through the narrow gate into religion. 
. . . If Graham can frighten people into 
religion and start them thinking of what 
they can do to save the world, he'll go 
down as the greatest evangelist in his- 
tory.” 


Same as Samson 


Seven years ago the Rev. H. Baxter 
Liebler went to the Navajo Indian coun- 
try in Utah to win Episcopalian converts. 
At that time there were no barbers in 
tiny Bluff (pop. 75), closest town to his 
mission, so he had to let his hair grow. 

Today there is a barber in Bluff. 
But the Episcopalian minister is known 
far and wide as Annyshodi Bi Tsee Ni 
Nazi—“father with the long hair,”—his 
official name in the Navajo tribe. Rue- 
fully, Liebler said last week: “I can’t cut 
it now. The Indians would resent it.” 





Billy Graham. Thousands have come forward to his mourners’ bench. (SEE: Gate) 
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YOU REPAIR FOR KEEPS WITH COPPER 
Don’t wait for a leak to remind you that your home 
should be weather-proofed. Call in your local con- 
tractor today. Have him safeguard the vital spots with 
flashing of Revere Copper. For the elements haven't a 
chance to use infiltration tactics when your home is 
sealed with copper . . . in roof valleys, under windows, 
over doors and around chimneys. And to be on the 
safe side, your home should have copper gutters and 
downspouts, too. For copper cannot rust of fot. 
Copper makes a better, more modern home to own, 
rent or sell. If you're buying a home, look for copper 
in the vital spots. It’s the badge of a well-built home. 





THIS SUMMER, BRIGHTEN YOUR KITCHEN, 
LIGHTEN YOUR CHORES WITH REVERE WARE 


These copper-clad, stainless steel utensils cook faster 
because the copper-clad bottoms grasp the heat and 
spread it so rapidly and evenly. And with a Revere 
Ware Dutch Oven there is no need to heat up the 
kitchen by lighting the oven, you simply cook on top 
of the stove. This summer, brighten your kitchen and 
lighten your chores with sparkling Revere Ware. Save 
your time, save your fuel, start a set of Revere Ware 
now. To make sure you get the genuine, look for the 
Revere trademark stamped in the thick copper bottom. 
JUNE BRIDES NOTE! Revere Ware is made to last a 
lifetime, yet thrifty to buy. 


REVERE PRODUCTS 
most every day of your life! 


From the time you open your eyes to th i 

clock until you go to Mite ithe ‘ssa slate an 
in industry, on the farm . . . practically everywhere ng ° ioe 
every day of your life, you are served by Revere vires So — 
times it’s in the form of a finished product, like Revere Ware 
Copper-Clad Stainless Steel Utensils. Other times it ma ws 
sheet of copper such as used for flashing a roof. Again it es rie 
the brass used in your alarm clock. You just can’t get awa H 
a Copper, Copper Alloys and Aluminum Alloys. ae 
* This is not too surprising when you consider t 

been serving the American public and aaa See 
century and a half, During that span of time, Revere has pr 





BETTER “BREAKS” FOR BRAKES WITH COPPER 


Today, trucks and busses are carrying heavier loads at 
faster speeds. The high frictional heat generated causes 








brakes to “fade,” drums to distort and linings to wear 
prematurely. This gave a brake drum manufacturer an 
idea. Why not use copper to carry the excess heat away 
from the drums? So he combined rings of steel, for 
strength, with rings of Revere Copper, tested them, and 
found they surpassed his fondest hopes. To produce 
them in quantity was another matter. Revere Technical 
Advisory Service was consulted; the problem solved. 
Result—a heavy-duty brake drum that eliminates 
excess heat, drum distortion and brake ““fadeout.” If 
you have a manufacturing problem, perhaps Revere 
can help you. 
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lated a veritable book of knowledge on metals and how th 

can be used to save time, labor, money .. . improve fa = 
speed production. And as the world hurtles along a poner 
progress, Revere keeps changing, revising, adding to that knowl 
edge, so that it is always new and fresh. Revere would like " 
put this up-to-the-minute knowledge to work for you. Now! 


REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Address all Inquiries to Dept. J-14 
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Education 





Draw 


In Washington last fortnight, the 
23rd annual National Spelling Bee turned 
out to be the toughest ever held. When 
it was over it was the referee who had to 
throw in the sponge. After 714 hours and 
689 words, Diana Reynard, 12, of Cleve- 
land, and Colquitt Dean, 14, of College 
Park, Ga., were still spelling every word 
correctly (including stickers like “eden- 
tate” and “tessellated”). Both winners 
got $500, a trip to New York. 


Wages—On Campus 


Tie trouble with’ Alma Mater was 
simple. She couldn’t hold her men. 

To U.S. college professors in the war 
and immediate postwar years, there was 
one thing she couldn’t offer. But it was 
an important thing: a decent living wage. 
Struggling along on salaries which many 
a coal miner would have sniffed at, thou- 
sands of disgruntled Ph.D.’s deserted 
teaching for jobs in business and indus- 
try. Thousands more went into the Gov- 
ernment and armed forces—never came 
back to the campus. The result: an influx 


received as allowances from their fathers? 
Would the dignified, highly individu- 
alistic scholars be forced to organize into 
a kind of national “United Mind Work- 
ers Union,” complete with some Ph.D. 
John L. Lewis as boss? 

Fatter Checks. Last week, as 197,- 
000 professors in 1,849 U.S. universities, 
colleges and junior colleges were round- 
ing out the school year it appeared that 
the immediate danger, at least, was wan- 
ing. 

The American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors reported that in the 
year now ending salaries had risen from 
10.5% for full professors to 25.3% for 
instructors over 1946-47. In many insti- 
tutions full professors who got salaries 
of $3,800 to $4,800 in 1946 were now 
making well over $6,000 for a nine-month 
year. 

In New York, the National Bureau 
of Research reported on a survey by 
Columbia University’s, Dr. George J. Stig- 
ler. It showed that salaries for all grades 
of U.S. college teachers—professors, as- 
sociate professors, assistants and instruc- 
tors—had risen from an average of about 
$2,900 in 1940 to about $4,200 in 1949. 

And a spokesman for the Central 
Association of College and University 
Business Offices reported that “the trend 
is still upward.” State treasuries had in- 
creased appropriations to state-supported 
institutions. Privately endowed colleges 
and universities had switched fund drive 





preparing to cut down on enrollments 
and up tuition fees. But instead of prun- 
ing faculty salaries—already 50% over 
pre-war level—as an economy measure, 
Wriston has recently authorized faculty 
salary increases of $50,000. 

The salary increases are part of a 
general trend among U.S. colleges to 
bring in top-quality men. No longer wor- 
ried about enticements from Government 
and industry, many U.S. institutions of 
higher learning are now locked in a 
competition for quality which Dr. Wris- 
ton calls “heavy and healthy.” 

This week as U.S. college profes- 
sors ploughed through examination pa- 
pers or prepared for summer teaching 
duties, there were many—particularly in 
the smaller colleges—who were still un- 
derpaid. 

But there were compensations. 
Among these were long vacations, paid 
sabbaticals, security of tenure and free 
time for income producing activities such 
as lecturing, writing and research. 

Fed up with Government red tape 
and industrial regimentation many “de- 
serters” were heading back to the cam- 
pus. Apparently there were other attrac- 
tions than salary to the scholarly mind. 


Ph.D.’s & Fiddlers 


Many a campus onlooker has sus- 
pected that students who write theses on 
obscure subjects for Ph.D. degrees were 





Fabian Bachrach 


Joy in Providence. For Brown’s faculty,* President Henry M. Wriston (right) had a $50,000 raise. (SEE: Wages) 


of doubtfully qualified men and women 
to take their places, low morale among 
the frayed-cuff faithfuls who stayed on 
the job, and a general lowering of teach- 
ing standards. 

Alarmed at the trend, U.S. citizens 
wondered how long U.S. colleges could 
afford not to pay their teachers salaries 
comparable to those earned by men of 
similar education in other professions. 

Pinko Peril. Not the least of the 
worries was a political one. With the 
East-West war warming up, how could 
one expect, say, a professor of economics 
or history to teach with conviction the 
virtues of an economic system which 
paid him less than many of his students 
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goals from football bowls to faculty 
salaries. 

Stadiums, Later. Encouraged, Dr. 
Henry M. Wriston, president of Brown 
University (Providence, Rhode Island) 
and one of the nation’s leading advocates 
of higher: teaching salaries, took a look 
at the profession last week and smiled. 

“Salaries are markedly better than 
three or four years ago,” said Dr. Wris- 
ton. “There is much less anxiety .. . 
the increases have made many professors 
much happier in their work.” He was in 
a position to know. Facing its first 
deficit in 14 years, Brown University was 


*Shown here: Professors James 


S. Coles, 
Gilbert E. Case, Arlan R. Coolidge. 


not always to blame, that they were en- 
couraged in this practice by professors. 

Last week Dr. Paul B. Sears, who 
moves this year from Oberlin to head 
Yale’s Conservation Department, put the 
blame where it belonged. Professors who 
aid and abet this time-wasting he dubbed 
“jackasses.” They take intelligent stu- 
dents, he said, and divert their talents 
from solid use to the community. Dr. 
Sears cited titles of some recent Ph.D. 
theses: 

The Influence of Eyestalk Removal 
on the Metabolism of the Fiddler Crab. 

Lexical Stability in English With 
Particular Reference to the Loss of Old 
English Weak Verbs. 
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OF ccs. SMART NEW JEEPSTER 


HURRICANE 


POWER! 


The most advanced engine in the low- 
price field—F-head design, with 
valve-in-head intake, valve-in-block 
exhaust. Compression 7.4 to 1, but 
does not require premium fuel. "This 
amazing new HURRICANE Engine 
gives the Jeepster increased power 
plus record long mileage. 


White sidewall tires, overdrive and 
grille guard optional at extra cost, 


A surge of eager power at your command ... a fuel thriftiness 
almost miserly—that’s the magic combination you get in the 
new Jeepster with the HURRICANE Engine. Visit a Willys 
dealer and drive this low-slung, bold-prowed beauty . . . feel its 
quick, lightsteering response, its road-hugging stability oncurves. 
Then get the great news—the Jeepster’s new low price . . . hun- 
dreds under the average open sports car! 


See These Jeepster Features... 
Snug-fitting top with full-view rear win- 
dow. Exclusive Planadyne front sus- 
pension. Easy-posture seats with 
washable upholstery, room for five. 


“‘Jeepster 


WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, TOLEDO © MAKERS OF AMERICA'S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 
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Don’t worry, Dad, there’s plenty of clean hot water 


» «Your Unseen Friend” takes care of that 


Like most good providers, Dave Hor- 
ton is usually an “early bird.” 


This morning, however, he overslept. 
So first the twins...and now big sister 
Sue...have beaten him to the shower. 


But Dad’s not worried. He knows there'll 
be plenty of clean hot water for him and 
for household chores. His “Unseen Friend” 
takes care of that. 


His “Unseen Friend,” and yours, is the 
Nickel alloy tank in his automatic water 
heater. Heart of the heater, this tank is 
built of solid, corrosion-resisting Monel 
... for longer service. And built, too, for 
hotter hot water. 


Hotter because, with a solid Monel tank, 
you can safely get water hot enough so 
_clotheswashers and dishwashers do thelr 
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job right. Then, for ordinary purposes, 
you mix in the cold... thus making your 
hot water go lots further. 


With a Monel tank, you also get cleaner 
hot water — water free from tank rust. 


Hot water clean enough to drink... hot 
enough for any and all household chores! 
Is this what you want? Then just ask your 
dealer if there’s a Monel tank in the next 
water heater you buy. 


Nickel or Nickel alloys are in almost 
every work-saving and pleasure-giving ap- 
pliance in your home. 


You don’t see the Nickel because it’s 
usually intermixed with other metals... 
to make your range or T-V set work bet- 
ter. That’s why Nickel is called “Your 
Unseen Friend.” 


Free new booklet for 
home owners —tells what 
to look for when you buy a 
water heater. Tells why 
a Monel tank is best for 
your water heater. Write 
for your copy today — ask 
for “What makes Monel 
different?” Address Dept. 
248z, New York 5,N.Y. 
Special note: Monel tanks are now available 
in large sizes —125 to 300 gal. capacities; 
suitable for apartments and industrial use. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 





Nickel 


..- Your Unseen Friend 


RARE MARE 


©1960, T.1. N. Co. 
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PROSPECTS FOR THE RECORD crop of 500,000 June college graduates are not as dim 
as forecasters predicted. Journalistic and personnel jobs are scarce, 
but the Labor Department sees continued need for nurses, doctors, 
pharmacists, veterinarians, dietitians, lab technicians, social 
workers, psychologists, salesmen, and international and admiralty 
lawyers. 


——ee ee -— 


ern National Life Insurance Co. said job opportunities looked better 
than last year's. In special demand: engineers for the construction, 
chemical, manufacturing, paper and textile industries, highway en- 
gineers and personable engineers who can sell. 

GROWING OPPOSITION to public housing threatens to leave Federal housing plan- 
ners with no place to loan the $1.5 billion Congress authorized. In 
10 months, only about $50 million has been committed. Nearly 30 com- 
munities, including Miami, Tucson, South Bend, Amarillo, Lincoln and 
Kalamazoo, refused to participate in the program. 


MAIN REASON is realization by many city councils that public housing develop-— 
ments mean long-term loss to their treasuries. They pay no city 
taxes, but only a 10%-of-rents "in lieu of taxes payment" which is 
much less than ad valorem taxes on comparable private dwellings. 

WHEN WORD "LEAKED" OUT that Bell Aircraft and Douglas are completing work on 
2,000 mph jet planes, aircraft engineers guffawed. Reason: They knew 
that as long ago as January 1949, designs for 4,000 mph engines were 
ready, waiting only for metals able to withstand the terrific heat. 

THREE DIMENSIONAL TV SETS for home use are already past the early development 
stage. While television manufacturers aren't talking much for fear of 
hurting two-dimensional sales, Du Mont has already perfected a 
"stereo" or three-—dimensional set for use at the Argonne National 
laboratory in Chicago. 

A SENSATIONAL INNOVATION, "stereo" permits atom scientists to observe experi- 
ments with dangerous radioactive materials from a safe distance. Du 
Mont achieved the third dimension by use of prisms and lenses. It is 
so realistic that observers flinched at a screwdriver pointed into the 
camera during tests. 

COLOR TELEVISION won't get Federal Communications Commission approval for at 
least six months. But FCC chairman Wayne Coy has already let slip to 
friends that he leans toward RCA's new tri-color tube over CBS's ro- 
tating color wheel or Color Television Inc.'s projection devices. 
Confidently, RCA is acquiring machinery and a factory to make the new 
tube. 

THE GRIND OF COMMUTING between suburb and city office may become a daily breeze 
under a new Railplane project being developed by Long Island's James 
D. Mooney, ex-—president of General Motors Export Corp. His syndicate 
plans to build and run suspended monorail cars between New York and 
Montauk, L. I., at speeds up to 150 mph, with stops every 15 miles. 
Fare for the 125 mile trip: $1. 


This has long been assumed since the nation has only a few, spotty 
housing shortages. Nonetheless, Administration Democrats hope to woo 
many metropolitan-—area votes in November's Congressional elections by 
blaming Republicans and Southern Democrats if controls die. 

AUTO MAKERS NOW ANTICIPATE no letup in high demand for autos this year. The 
average dealer who had 13 cars on his floor in January today has 5. He 
can't expect soon to give customers prompt, exact choices of color and 
style. Chrysler, swamped with orders, didn't even stop production to 
celebrate its 25th anniversary June 6. 
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No Cost Vacation 


Now the West Coaster who can’t af- 
ford both a new car and a vacation can 
have both—if he buys a new Hudson. 

Last week, a DC-6 loaded with Hud- 
son purchasers and their wives flew from 
Los Angeles to Detroit, the first of a 
series of flights under Hudson’s pick-up- 
your-car-at-the-factory plan. Hudson, by 
saving on the usual factory-to-dealer ship- 
ping expense, would pay all fares and 
treat the Californians to two meals and 
accommodations overnight at Detroit. 

To make the vacation truly all- 
expense, considerate Hudson added an- 
other extra: $62 in expense money per 
couple for driving home. 


Paepcke: Thought Ads 


A businessman put a question to 
Walter Paepcke, board chairman of Con- 
tainer Corporation of America: “With 
the United States clicking this way, what 
have we to worry about?” 

“But are we clicking?” asked Paep- 
cke in return. “If autos, refrigerators, 
TV, and toilets mean we’re clicking, we 
are certainly breezing along. But we’ve 
been through two wars, and after both 
we seem to have lost the peace. Our 
system is under attack. In repelling this 
attack we have wobbled as if uncertain 
of ourselves. It seems almost as if we 
didn’t know how to think.” 

Later, from behind a desk in his 
striking, efficiently designed office, Paep- 
cke scrutinized 126 big round corks, an 
amusing design feature which ornaments 
one wall. He asked himself: “I wonder 
if a plain businessman could do any- 
thing to make people think?” 

That started it. This week, 54-year- 
old Walter Paepcke, lean and trim with 


Vorwngh ancient won, US wenpamn wad fends thew om Rewine fran it paper packages. 
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. in a new and challenging kind of advertising that’s sure to make people stop and think. (SEE: Paepcke: 
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an iron-gray pompadour, was ignoring 
the corks, looking instead at 13 sym- 
bolic stars. They were in the proof sheet 
of a four-color Container Corp. adver- 


tisement. The first in a series that will 
run indefinitely, “Great Ideas of Western 
Man,” it will appear in consumer and 
trade magazines in a fortnight. 

This extraordinary full-page adver- 
tisement (see picture) shows a medallion 
portrait of Alexander Hamilton, first 
Secretary of the Treasury, Federalist and 
a signer of the Constitution. Below the 
Secretary’s features are pictured an open 
book, with quill pen and starred crystal 
ball, and a quotation from Alexander 
Hamilton on human nature and govern- 
ment. Says Paepcke: “If a man isn’t 
thinking harder the tenth time he reads 
this quotation than the first time, I'd say 
it’s a pretty good indication he can’t 
think.” 

Wisdom. Here’s the quote against 
which Paepcke wants Americans to test 
their intellectual prowess: 

“If men were angels, no government 





Suter, Hedrich-Blessing, Ltd. 
Walter Paepcke. Idealist-iconoclast- 
realist, he uses poster art... 





would be necessary. If angels were to 
govern men, neither external nor internal 
controls on government would be neces- 
sary. In framing a government which is 
to be administered by men over men, the 
great difficulty lies in this: You must 
first enable the government to control 
the governed; and in the next place 
oblige it to control itself.” 

Later advertisements will feature 
thought-provoking ideas of other great 
leaders of Western culture, among them 
Plato, Aristotle, Marcus Aurelius, Addi- 
son, Rousseau, Pascal, John Stuart, 
Thoreau, Herman Melville, Lincoln and 
William James. 

Hard thinking made Paepcke head 
of the nation’s largest paperboard con- 
tainer company. After graduating from 
Yale, where he majored in history and 
economics and captured a-Phi Beta 
Kappa key, he joined the Chicago Mill 
& Lumber Co., which his father owned. 
Four years later he was president. In 
1926, he decided paper cartons were go- 
ing to crowd out wooden boxes and 
crates. He thereupon divorced his paper- 
board box division from the parent com- 
pany and combined it with two other, 
rather small companies under a new 
name—Container Corp. of America. 

Small Venture. To start, Container 
Corp. had 11 small mills and plants and 
a few hundred employes. Today it em- 
ploys more than 10,000, has 38 mills and 
plants from Medford, Mass., to Los 
Angeles and from Seattle to Fernandina, 
Fla., plus some in Colombia and Mexico. 
Last year it produced 673,000 tons of 
finished containers. Its sales totaled $114 
million, as against $18 million in 1938. 

Starting with raw materials, the com- 
pany carries the job through to the com- 
pleted design and printing. By far the 
biggest proportion of the company’s raw 
materials is waste paper—from office 
buildings, skyscrapers, department stores 
and printers. A wholly-owned subsidiary 
collects and sorts the waste paper. 

Container’s corrugated board and 
solid fibre shipping containers are used 
for everything from canned goods to 
mechanical appliances (lawn mowers and 
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18 New Improvements For Greater 


© Gives Jou. All Thice features 
Thal Women Vole Most /inportant ‘4 


Performanee, Efficiency And Economy 


N°” YOU GET the quickest, 
cleanest washes ever with the 
brilliant new Hotpoint Automatic 
Washer that combines all three 
features which housewives have 
voted most important! 


@ With the new Hotpoint 
WOND-R-DIAL Control and 
Flexible Fill you do a large or 
small amount of laundry—regu- 
late the quantity and temperature 
of the water and duration of the 
washing period—save hot water, 
save soap, save work! 


@ Hotpoint's Thriftivator with 
agitator action features a specially 


processed surface that reduces 
friction—protects clothes from 
wear and tear. And Hotpoint’s 
deep-overflow, re gy ees 
action constantly admits fres 
water so that used water is not 
recirculated through the wash! 


@ Ask for a demonstration. See 
for yourself that this new, popu- 
larly priced Hotpoint Automatic 
Washer has everything — does 
everything better! Hotpoint Inc. 
(A General Electric 
Affiliate), 5600 W. 
aylor St., Chicago Good Hosskeeping 
44, Illinois. Score 


eae pe ne oy 


LOOK TO HOTPOINT FOR THE FINEST—FIRST! 
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2 Hotpoints Wonderful 


$’ Guaranteed by > 


Hotpoints Amazing 


Lets You Wash Your 
Way ... Automatically! 


Agitator 


Gets Clothes Cleaner. 
Saves Wear And Tear! 


Saivies Time, Work, Soap, 
Hot Water! 





Everybody’s Pointing To 
» 





Quality & Appliances 


RANGES « REFRIGERATORS + DISHWASHERS « DISPOSALLIS ® 
WATER HEATERS « FOOD FREEZERS + AUTOMATIC WASHERS 
CLOTHES DRYERS + ROTARY IRONERS « CABINETS 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


OWERS SINCE 1877 


QUALITY LAWN M 





Push-Pull finger-tip controls 
























2 Engine by Briggs & Stratton— 
1 and 1-'/2 H.P. 


Remove only 4 bolts to release 
3 ’ ; 
cutting unit 


4 Eccentric screw easily adjusts 
cylinder bearings 


5 Lifetime ball-bearing clutch 


Simplified adjustment of chain 
and belt 


Here’s what you have a right 
to expect in a new Power Lawn 
Mower: good grass cutting, ample 
power, trouble-free operation, in- 
expensive and infrequent service. 

PENNSYLVANIA Offers you these 
qualities in full measure. Here is 
the kind of value that good lawn 
mower dealers have been proud 
to sell for three generations. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


QUALITY HAND MOWERS 


Great American « Pennsylvania Jr. 
Meteor - Penna-lawn 
Edger and Trimmer 


See Your Lawn Mower Dealer 


PENNSYLVANIA 


QUALITY LAWN MOWERS SINCE 1877 


PENNSYLVANIA LAWN MOWER DIVISION 
a1 os.) », American Chain & Cabie Company, Inc. 
May Camden, New Jersey 

a 
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Diesel parts) and beer. Besides foo 
pails and setup boxes (non-folding), it 
makes folding cartons for chewing gum, 
hosiery and butter, and display boxes for 
items ranging from scouring powder to 
fancy cosmetics. 

Success-Pattern. Last week, 
Paepcke traced the pattern of ideas that 
has made kis company as dignified as its 
name and helped its phenomenal growth. 

“Lower prices,” said Paepcke, “are 
the weapons a new business uses when 
starting. Your competitor meets you. 
Prices level off. Then you go in for bet- 
ter quality, better paper, stronger boxes. 
Soon you discover everybody else is do- 
ing the same thing. So you get your 
engineers and production people to help 
you give better service—say, 48-hour de- 
livery instead of a week. 

“So what? Why, everybody else does 
the same thing. And that makes Paepcke 
think he has to think a lot harder to find 
something that will permanently dis- 
tinguish his company.” 

The well-thought out answer was 
better-looking, sales-inspiring packages— 
design. Paepcke sought dynamic, color- 
ful ideas for his new mission, which was 
nothing less than to transform prosaic 
cardboard containers into something that 
hold attention and please the eye. Wher- 
ever they were to be found he picked up 
these ideas—from great books; from his 
intelligent wife, a painter and beautiful 
woman; from his friends, Robert M. 
Hutchins, Chancellor of the University of 
Chicago and the late Laszl6 Moholy-Nagy, 
a Hungarian painter and educator; and 
from his teams of production men, design 
engineers and artists; from his advertis- 
ing agency, N. W. Ayer. 

Vision at Work. Paepcke’s design 
boss, who helped him turn the trick was 
Egbert Jacobson—formerly art director 
for several advertising agencies, N. W. 
Ayer in Philadelphia, J. Walter Thomp- 
son in New York and Lord & Thomas’ in 
Chicago. Paepcke told Jacobson to study 
every phase of Container’s contact with 
the public, looking for chances to apply 
good design even to salesmen’s calling 
cards, stationery, labels, invoices, pur- 
chase orders, building signs, water tanks, 
uniforms and office furniture. 

A new color—Container tan—proved 
a natural for a product made of waste- 
paper, pulpwood and straw. Along with 
severely plain sans-serif block letters, 
the new color made Container trucks 
into handsomely effective traveling bill- 
boards. 

Persuasive. Meanwhile, the prob- 
lem of selling well-designed packages 
had also taken on a new pattern. Con- 
tainer salesmen knew from experience 
that telling a customer his package was 
lousy and he needed a new one simply 
excited remarks like: “Grandpappy de- 
signed that package 30 years ago, and 
what was good enough for him is good 
enough for me.” 

But by now manufacturers, attracted 
by Container’s cartons, letter- and -bill- 
heads were asking for help—‘Can’t you 
design something of that sort for us?” 

And then Paepcke’s thinking took a 





Miles D. Catton. Shrill voices say, 
“Okay, Boss.” (SEE: Inside Concrete) 


new turn. An industry, he _ reflected, 
is judged by its public conduct, and ad- 
vertising is its most conspicuous form 
of public conduct—it’s a form of con- 
duct to which a company signs its name. 
Soon he took a pioneering step, a bold 
one for an industry that has long been 
backward in promotion. A_ suggestion 
from N. W. Ayer—12 black and white 
designs for Container advertising by the 
French poster artist, A. M. Cassandre, 
was the first that clicked with Paepcke. 
Next Paepcke conceived his “United Na- 
tions” campaign of four-color advertise- 
ments saluting all Allies and telling—in 
not more than 17 words, sometimes 14— 
the vital story of paperboard boxes in 
shipping supplies around the world. Art- 
ists of 28 nations were commissioned, no 
strings attached, to symbolize their coun- 
tries in color. 

This campaign associated Container 
Corp. in the public mind with a lively 
parade of the best modern poster art, 
signed by such as Phillip Evergood of 
Australia and Rufino Tamayo of Mexico. 
Ben Shahn did a symbolic picture of 
packaged gasoline traveling on camel 
back. 

In some circles, particularly among 
old-line advertising men, this kind of 
public conduct roused more_ epithets 
than appreciation. But epithets are stir- 
ring music to Paepcke. They drove him 
on to more thinking and ultimately to a 
new campaign. After the war, native 
artists were employed to tell in color 
the story of the 48 states and territories. 
Among them: Charlotte J. Sternberg 


(Connecticut); James Flora (Ohio) ; 
Bob Cato (Louisiana); Margo Hoff 
(Oklahoma). 
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It Worked. The controversy over 
Container’s advertising now has nearly 
died away. Stockholders and directors 
are easily reconciled to proven effective- 
ness. Few now doubt that Container’s 
colorful advertisements are intimately as; 
sociated by the public with a_ well- 
designed product. Schools, universities, 
industrial leaders and art patrons often 
request reproductions of Container ads 
for framing. 

How long Container’s third novel ad- 
vertising program—Great Ideas of -Wes- 
tern Man—will go has not been decided. 
When one of Paepcke’s friends, a stock- 
holder, queried him on that, Paepcke 
answered: “As long as we succeed in 
getting people to think.” 

“Walter,” went on the stockholder, 
“youre an idealist, an iconoclast and, 
thank God, also a realist. I say that as 
one who knows you stepped up Contain- 
er’s earnings to $10.09 a share in 1947 
and since then have battled ably to keep 
costs down and quality and dividends 
up. As long as you do that, nobody will 
quarrel with you about bees in your 
bonnet, corks on your wall or stars in 
your hair. More power to you.” 

Paepcke brushed aside the implied 
compliment and answered earnestly: 
“It’s really a great undertaking . . . we 
owe it to ourselves and our fellow men 
to do everything we can to make people 


think.” 


Inside Concrete 


There is more to concrete than meets 
the street cleaner’s eye, or the Fuller 
Brush man’s bunions. The stuff is already 
able to talk and is showing alarming 
symptoms of becoming as introspective 
as a reformed Communist. 

When a test-cylinder of concrete is 
rigged with an electrical apparatus and 
a magnetic speaker, the concrete lets 
go a squeal as its fundamental vibration 
frequency is reached. A steady, long- 
drawn, not inharmonious squeal, such as 
a bagpipe makes in the higher registers, 
tells the discerning ear that the concrete’s 
insides are uniformly solid and of good 
quality. But a lower-pitched, querulous, 
or quavery squeal tells a story of malad- 
justment, displaced molecules or some- 
thing else wrong with the internal struc- 
ture. Research workers of the Portland 
Cement Association expect these talkative 
disclosures by concrete will improve and 
standardize its quality. 

The lobby of PCA’s new, all-concrete, 
$3 million research laboratory in Skokie, 
Ill., 16 miles northwest of Chicago’s 
Loop, features concrete made with red 
granite agglomerate, a man-made marble 
rivaling the charm of natural rose marble. 

Inviting. Concrete, sliced thin for 
microscopic study, looks like salami. 
Wags at the laboratory dedication cere- 
monies, June 8, were in favor of serving 
guests pink-concrete sandwiches, but 
wiser counsels prevailed. 

Enthusiasts say concrete can be 
made as filmy and lacy as lingerie. More 
prosaically, there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of miles of U.S. dirt country roads 
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Do You Have These Figure Problems 


in Your Business 7 
ACCOUNTS |Y/ INVENTORY 
PAYROLL ACCOUNTS 


SOLVE THEM WITH 






CHOICE OF KEYBOARDS 


MODEL 7-83-54. Only Victor of- 
fers you choice of 10-key key- 
board (shown) or full keyboard. 
Lists 8 columns; totals 9. Electric 
or hand. Adds, subtracts, multi- 
plies, divides, automatically com- 
putes Credit Balance. 


THE COMPLETE 


VvIi¢cTo ADDING MACHINE 
AUTOMATIC CREDIT BALANCE* 


*CREDIT BALANCE Means a “negative” or minus total. Example 





on tape shows how you can subtract a larger number from a 
smaller and record the difference. Simply flick the total key and 
Credit Balance is printed on the tape automatically. Fast. Easy. 


Standard equipment on all 8 column executive models at no extra cost. 


OVER 34 MODELS FROM WHICH TO CHOOSE: 
VICTORS START AS LOW AS $89.50 


VICTOR ADDING MACHINE CO., Chicago 18, Ill. 


World's largest exclusive manufacturers of adding machines * Now in our 32nd Year. 





VICTOR ADDING MACHINE CO. 
Chicago 18, Ill., Dept. PF-6-14 


(1) Send me free, without obligation, prices and more information 
on the complete Victor line. 


C) Please give me a FREE trial of a Victor. 


Model 6-6-0 


Addition only. Lists 

6 columns; totals 7. 

Full keyboard (shown) 

or 10-key keyboard. 
Only $89.50 
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For enjoyable “ground-level” (close-up) views of the 
colorful Southwest between Chicago and California... 
For quiet privacy. For a choice of wonderful 
Fred Harvey meals... For room to roam around when 
you feel like stretching your legs... 
Go Santa Fe all the way! 
Remember, too, you board Santa Fe trains 


downtown—not out in the sticks. You f > 
leave on schedule in any weather, 
arrive safely, relaxed, refreshed. S ant a Fe 


R. T. Anderson, General Passenger Traffic Manager, Santa Fe System Lines, Chicago 4, 
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not traveled enough to warrant the use of 
Portland concrete like that used on heavy 
duty arteries. For 30 years highway engi- 
neers have searthed for something to 
change these mud roads into all-weather 
strips at low cost. Miles D. Catton con- 
ducted PCA research that uncovered the 
answer — proper mixing of soil and 
cement. 

Civil engineers had claimed cement 
and dirt would mix no better than oil 
and water. But Catton mixed them in 
right proportions, tamped them down in 
the right way, and today good soil-con- 
crete roads are- being built at a fast clip. 

Catton’s first half-mile was built at 
Johnsonville, S. C., in 1935 in seven 
weeks. It still is in good condition today. 
Meanwhile, 6,000 miles of such roads 
have been built and give good service. 

Merit’s Reward. PCA figures the 
demand for roads of this type is from 
5,000 to 10,000 miles a year. It’s a market 
that simply didn’t exist before Catton’s 
successful work. 

PCA’s new lab of architectural con- 
crete will be the largest research center 
devoted to Portland cement and concrete 
in the world. Here the research for 67 
member companies in the U.S. and Can- 
ada will be done. 

Portland cement is not a trade name, 
but a designation of cement made of cer- 
tain ingredients in a certain way. The 
Association has nothing to do with distri- 
bution, pricing, selling or trade practices. 
Its four major fields of activity are: re- 
search in cement and concrete; develop- 
ment of improved cement-using products; 
educational work to improve cement 
quality; accident prevention. 


In a Nutshell... 


Most Americans, once they have 
picked the meat from a walnut, throw 
away the shell—but not the Packard 
Motor Co. 

Packard recently revealed what it 
uses as “shot” to blast tiny metallic burrs 
off Ultramatic Drive castings: each week, 
160 pounds of finely ground walnut shells. 


Something to Roar About 


When the nation’s largest business 
and professional men’s organization, the 
400,000-member Lions International, con- 
venes in Chicago next month, thousands 
of happy Lions will board special trains 
at Randolph St. station for a looksee at 
a vacant lot. 

On the barren, 400-acre tract, located 
27 miles southwest of Chicago along the 
Illinois Central railroad, the Lions will 
build a model community. As soon as it 
gets its first 1,000 inhabitants, it will be 
known as Lions International City. 

The project was undertaken because 
the Lions, always eager to help others 
with their problems, had a problem of 
their own. Their headquarters office 
space, 24,000 square feet in Chicago’s 
McCormick building, was too small for 
their expanding work and their 225-man 
staff. 

So, with the aid of a Chicago banker 
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MAKE 120 BRIGHT COPIES A MINUTE 
OF ANYTHING YOU TYPE, WRITE on DRAW 
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Jones. Soon visiting Lions would have a 


home. (SEE: Something to Roar About) 


Lion, the organization quietly bought 
up the tract for something over $500,000, 
much of it raised by special efforts of 
“tail twisters” in the International’s 2,300 
branches. 

Digging In. Construction has al- 
ready started. Soon, perhaps by 1952, 
Liondom will have a three-story head- 
quarters building, a residential section of 
single and apartment houses, a hotel with 
ample facilities for Lions conventions, a 
shopping center, a movie, parking areas, 
a print-plant and a “Garden of Mem- 
ories,” where Lions who wish to can be 
buried. 

Lions staff members will get first 
choice of apartments and houses, but 
there'll be room for non-Lions. “At the 
hotel, anybody will be welcome,” insists 
Secretary General Melvin Jones. Even the 
parking lot will be purposely outsize, so 
residents of nearby Park Forest and Chi- 
cago Heights can leave their cars when 
they commute daily to Chicago. 


For Shrinkproof Bonds 


The thrifty American who ploughed 
$18.75 into a U.S. savings bond in 1940 
could have bought more goods with his 
investment then than he can today with 
the $25 he could get for redeeming it. 
Lest that happen to 1950 bond-buyers, 
the Washington Mutual Savings Bank of 
Seattle is taking a new, vigorous poke at 
a major cause of inflation: Federal spend- 
ing. 

Whenever a customer purchases a 
U.S. bond at Washington Mutual, a bank 
staff member discusses with him the need 
for a balanced Federal budget if the bond 
is to retain its purchasing power. 

As a result of this program, which 
Washington Mutual hopes other banks 
will copy, more than 100 Seattlites wrote 
“cut Federal expenses” protests to their 
Congressmen within two weeks. Protests 
against the bank’s campaign: only one. 
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NEW-DAY PRICE! 





So 
oon Pin 


DIRECT PROCESS “LIQUID”’’ DUPLICATOR 


HUNDREDS OF 
USES 


® SALES LETTERS 
* BULLETINS 

* MAPS 

® PRICE SHEETS 


© QUOTATIONS, 
BIDS 


* POSTCARDS 

® ESTIMATES 

*® BLANK FORMS 

® SKETCHES 

® STATEMENTS 

® STOCK LISTS 

* SPECIFICATIONS 
® GRAPHS 

® CONTRACTS 

® MUSIC SCORES 
* HOUSE ORGANS 
* NOTICES 

*® RADIO SCRIPTS 
* DRAWINGS 


® EXAMINATION 
QUESTIONS 


® NEWS RELEASES 
® LESSON SHEETS 
© REPORTS 





The new Ditto D-10 provides the quickest, 
most economical and the most satisfactory 
way to make copies. It’s ready for imme- 
diate use—no stencil to cut, no type to set, 
no inking, no makeready. 

It copies directly from your original writ- 
ing, typing or drawing; one, two, three or 
four colors in one operation; 120 or more 
copies per minute; on varying weights of 
paper or card stock; 3” x 5” up to 9” x 14” 
in size. 

PRINTS IN ONE TO FOUR COLORS AT ONCE 
The sleek lines of the D-10 proclaim worth- 
iness within. It has smooth, balanced action. 
It has wear- and corrosion-resisting stain- 
less steel parts. With “Magic” Copy Control 
it prints each copy brightly. Sure and simple, 
it makes an expert of any user. Mail the 
coupon for a fascinating folder providing 
more details... free and without obligation. 


DITTO, Inc., 2267 W. Harrison $t., Chicago 12, Illinois 
In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Lid., Toronto, Ontarie 


Pee eee See Ce 22222 22222222222 22228 


DITTO, inc., 2267 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Iilinois 
Gentlemen: Without obligation, 

() Please send literature featuring the new Ditto D-10 
Duplicator and samples of work produced on it. 


() Arrange a demonstration of the new Ditto D-10 
Duplicator for me. 
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Women 





Madame Manager 


Last week, when Mrs. Doris Sullivan 
officially took on the job of running Na- 
tional City, a community of 25,000 souls 
outside San Diego, she became Cali- 
fornia’s first woman city manager. 

With Mrs. Sullivan’s appointment, 
there now are, among 933 city or county 
managers in the U.S., nine women—four 
of them in Maine, two in Florida and one 
each in Texas and Puerto Rico. The first 
city to trust its management to a woman, 
says the International City Managers As- 
sociation in Chicago, probably was Kins- 
ley, Kan. That was about 20 years ago.- 


luka’s Mighty Daughters 


Iuka, Miss. (pop: 2,000), is named 
for an old Indian chief who used to bathe 
in its now-famous mineral springs. It has 
stately southern mansions, sound banks, 
some of the finest views in the state, two 
industries of its own and—the Twentieth 
Century Club! 

The Twentieth Century Club is a 
group of 17 young women (the oldest is 
36) who last year went to work with 
shovels, lawn mowers, dramatics, parties, 
rummage sales and letters-to-voters to 
bring about 52 improvement projects in 
their town. At the annual convention of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
in Boston a fortnight ago, they were told 
they had received the National Sweep- 
stakes Prize of $5,000 in the Build a Bet- 
ter Community program for 1949. 

This program was sponsored by the 


Federation and the Kroger Co., which 
offered $60,000 in prizes. luka was one of 
2,912 communities in every state where 
women’s clubs dug with all their might 
into municipal housekeeping. The Iluka 
women won every prize possible—$10,300 
—to be put into their community projects. 

As a group, these women probably 
reflect accurately the interests of post- 
war groups of young married women. All 
but two are married and have children; 
all but one have some sort of outside 
work. 

Attack. When they were assured by 
Iuka’s sanitation supervisor that the piles 
of trash and garbage in a vacant lot, in 
sight of the Episcopal and Methodist 
churches’ couldn’t be cleaned up more 
than once in two months, they put on 
their slacks, and dug in with rakes and 
shovels. Since it was a sunny afternoon, 
suitable for sightseeing, they attracted an 
audience—mostly masculine. An _ old 
Tennessee River fisherman opined: “You 
gals got more spunk than anybody in 
Iuka.” But a more cynical observer told 
them the lot would be full of garbage by 
morning. 

It wasn’t. Eventually it was con- 
verted into a much-needed parking lot. 
The women cleaned up every alley and 
nipped and clipped the tangled brush 
and vines in the little park at the head 
of the town, and painted its center pavil- 
ion. They got the Boy Scouts to keep the 
grass cut. 

The greatest accomplishment of the 
year’s work was that “we learned to co- 
operate,” Mrs. Minor R. Nixon, the presi- 





Heavy duty. These women used their brawn as well as brains and brass. (SEE: Iluka) 
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Pathfinder-Acme 


Entry. Club’s book and Mrs. James 
Thomas (L.), Mrs. Nixon. (SEE: luka) 


dent, says. “We learned in our town to 
depend on each other.” 

The Twentieth Century Club women 
consider the Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat 
Correction Fund their biggest project. 
The club pays half the clinic’s operating 
expenses and the State Correction Fund 
the other half. Last October the Club was 
notified there could be no more state 
financial aid until January. So the club 
shouldered the whole responsibility. They 
had a rummage sale under the town’s big 
oak tree. They sponsored three musical 
recitals. This was a double-header 
project. It brought good music to town, 
and the proceeds helped buy glasses and 
tonsillectomies for needy county young- 
sters. So did the earnings of a two-day 
“Home Town Hallowe’en Carnival,” 
which also kept youngsters from break- 
ing glass and tearing down fences. They 
called it a “good time with a purpose.” 

Civic Oomph. The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club is strong on “purpose.” They 
thought the town needed more doctors, 
so they persuaded two young physicians 
to settle there. They thought their school 
needed a new gymnasium, new class- 
rooms and that the town needed a new 
Negro school. Last year a new board of 
aldermen called for a $50,000 bond issue. 
The club sent letters to all voters and, 
on election day, drove around in cars 
rounding them up. The bond issue was 
carried unanimously. Then they decided 
the Negro school needed landscaping, so 
they did it themselves. 

They donated a merry-go-round to 
the park playground, 100 song books to 
the junior high, 96 art pictures, 50 books 
of fiction, two encyclopedias and three 
magazine subscriptions to the schools, got 
the town a dial telephone system, set up 
safety signs, renovated the mayor’s office 
and the fire house, got a Carnegie medal 
for a local 15-year-old hero, established 
a Cub Scouts group, sponsored a Christ- 
mas tree lighting contest and—not least 
—got their male fellow citizens to patch 
the pavement on the main street. 

They recorded their doings in before- 
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This automatic gets clothes really clean... 

































Completely Automatic... 
Never Needs Bolting Down! 


It’s good news indeed when you can 
get Maytag washing results in an 
automatic! - 

The new Maytag Automatic has 
the same Gyrafoam washing action 
that makes Maytag’s conventional 
washer so famous for really clean 
clothes. 


And this beauty is completely auto- 
matic! Just set two simple controls; 
your Maytag washes, rinses, and 
spin-dries the clothes .. . fluffy, light, 
beautifully clean . . . automatically! 
So... whether you prefer an auto- 
matic or conventional washer, make 
Maytag your choice. Gyrafoam ac- 
tion in either means years of faster, 
easier, cleaner washes. 
A liberal trade-in and low monthly 
payments make a Maytag easy to 
‘own. Your nearest Maytag dealer is 
listed in the phone book. Why not 
call him today? 

The Maytag Co., Newton, Iowa. 


Maula 


WASHERS - IRONERS - RANGES - FREEZERS 
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The New Maytag Dutch Oven Gas Range 


SO j Super-insulated oven... automatic con- 
trols . . . Sizzle-Serve broiler . . . exclu- 
sive Dual Performance (two methods 
of finest oven cooking— your usual way 
and the automatic Dutch Oven way)... 
beauty ... economy . . . amazing ease 
of cleaning. And there are six new The Maytag Master— America’s leading con- 
Maytag range models to choose from ventional washer. See your dealer to find 
... all fully approved by The American out why more than 6,000,000 Maytags 
Gas Association for city or bottled gas. have been sold. Choice of three fine models, 
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Mrs. Smafield shows her family a photograph of her $50,000 check. 


WINS 450,000 
IN NATIONAL CONTEST 


The country’s Number 1 prize cook 
—that’s Mrs. Ralph E. Smafield of 
Detroit, Michigan, winner of the 
biggest contest of its kind ever held 
in the United States. Competing 
against America’s top-ranking 
cooks in the Grand Ballroom of a 
New York hotel, Mrs. Smafield 
was awarded the grand prize of 
$50,000! Mrs. Smafield—who is a 
busy wife and mother—says, ‘‘One 
of the first things I learned was 
how important good ingredients 


are. Take yeast, for instance. I’ve 
used Fleischmann’s Yeast for 6 
years because I know what a fine, 
lively yeast it is. It’s always fast 
rising and I can depend on it for 
perfect success.”’ 

No doubt about it! Fleischmann’s 
Yeast is made extra active to rise 
extra fast—made to give you finest 
results when you bake at home. No 
wonder America’s prize-winning 
cooks prefer Fleischmann’s Yeast 
to all others. 








CHRISTLAN 


Our box of 21 DeLuxe Christmas folders have appropriate 
Scripture Texts and moonee sentiments that express 
TRUE CHRISTmas spirit. dd spiritual quality to the 
Christmas season, Designs are artistically lithographed in 
seven beautifully tinted pastel colors. These Christ-honor- 
ing cards make people conscious that CHRISTmas is 
Christ’s birthday. Sell readily at $1. As Special Sample 
Offer we will mail these 21 folders plus box of beautiful 
all-occasion folders post-paid for $1. Groups raise funds, 
agents make money, selling our complete line of 30 
Assortments. Profit up to 100%. Write jay! 


tod. 
SHEPHERD'S TOWN CARD CO., Box 156, Shepherdstown, Pa. 


CAN-WELL 


CANNER 













PACKING 
AND 
PRESERVING 


FLETCHER ENAMEL CO. DUNBAR, W. VA. 
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CUTS 24 PERFECT 


“FRENCH FRIES” 
IN ONE 


STROKE! 





The first professional type potato food chipper to 
be sold at a popular price! Just insert a whole potato, 
press the handle, and presto— 24 perfect “‘French 
Fries!” It’s wonderful for dicing other foods and 
Salads too. Made exclusively for us in a rust-defying 
gleamingly plated finish. Easy to clean, absolutely 
safe. A wonderful gift. Sold exclusively by mail, at 
only $2.98 postpaid, or C.O.D. plus postage charges. 
Money back in 10 days if not delighted. 


DAMAR DISTRIBUTING CO., Dept. PC-48 Rcsre'.PNs: 











USDA Photo 


Tattletale white. The CMC-treated fab- 
ric at left tells a story. (SEE: Whiter) 


and-after snapshots, newspaper clip- 
pings, letters and typed reports. At the 
end of the year, they found they had 
enough to cover 175 big 24-by-24-inch 
pages. They put them between two mas- 
sive wooden covers and on one _ they 
carved and burned the head of Chief 
Iuka. This was the 30-pound report they 
took to the Federation convention in 
Boston. 


Polymerized Anniversary 


Emily Post has changed her mind. 
Until recently she held that only gifts of 
paper were proper anniversary presents 
for one-year-married couples. Now, in the 
newly-revised edition of her book, Eti- 
quette, Miss Post proclaims that either 
paper or plastic is proper. 


Whiter & Whiter 


The main building at the Institute of 
Textile Technology in Charlottesville, 
Va., doesn’t look its part, except that 
it is as clean and white as a newly- 
laundered shirt. A gracious old southern 
mansion, it’s the administrative center for 
a variety of research projects, the results 
of one of which are pointing toward a 
newer way for housewives to get the 
family wash likewise clean and white. 

This project, sponsored by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, was set up 
two years ago to find a means for im- 
proving soil resistance of cotton fabrics. 
What it found was a compound to add 
to laundry rinse water that makes clothes 
harder to soil, easiér to clean (with less 
soap) and which also serves as a sub- 
stitute for starch. Actually the compound, 
carboxymethyl cellulose—CMC for short 
—is not new. But the idea for using it in 
rinse water is. 

Dr. Jack Compton, who had this idea, 


says he and his staff set out looking for | 


a way of filling up the tiny, dirt-hungry 
holes and crevices in fabric surfaces. 
They found that a small amount of CMC 
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dissolved in rinse water would do just 
this—and more. It soaks into the fibres 
and coats them with a smooth, soil-fight- 
ing film. Some dirt sticks, of course. But 
next time the fabric is laundered, the 
CMC coating swells, and washes away 
easily, taking the soil with it. 

Treatment. Following the course of 
two strips of bleached muslin through 
Dr. Compton’s laboratory tests shows how 
effective this treatment can be. Under a 
brightness-meter, each piece had an orig- 
inal reflectance of 82%. Then both were 
washed, one rinsed in plain water, the 
other in water containing 1% CMC. Next 
they were heavily soiled with carbon 
black, bringing their reflectance down to 
27%. It took three times more carbon 
black to soil the CMC-treated strip to 
this degree than the untreated one. Again, 
the strips were washed in soap and water. 
After rinsing and drying, the CMC- 
treated strip came out snow-white, with 
a reflectance of 72%. The untreated strip 
was a sad gray, had a reflection of only 
44.4% (see picture). 

For the ordinary family wash, not 
rubbed in carbon black, a 0.25% solution 
(about 3 tablespoons of powdered CMC 
to a gallon of water) is sufficient. Its 
effect, Dr. Compton believes, should be 
cumulative, too. Used in heavier solution 
(up to 1%) CMC acts like a superior 
starch, giving fabrics a silkier feel than 
ordinary starches do. Most ordinary 
starches, Dr. Compton says, do increase 
soil resistance to some extent, but a CMC 
coating gives a smoother surface and 
swells more, dislodging more dirt, in the 
next washing. 

Out of Reach. Apparently the only 
serious hitch with CMC is that it is not 
yet available to the housewife. The rea- 
son: CMC, in its present powdered form, 
is not cheap and does not dissolve quickly 
in water, Sold primarily in bulk quan- 
tities, it is used in hundreds of processes 
and products where a stabilizer or film- 
former is needed—in resins, for example, 
paints, cosmetics, ceramics, embalming 
fluids, printing inks, pharmaceuticals and 
ice cream. It also is used in several of 
the synthetic detergents sold for home 
laundering, though in such minute pro- 
portions that its value lies chiefly in pre- 
venting dirt from one heavily soiled gar- 
ment from being deposited on other 
clothes washed in the same water. 

Prospects. The Perfex Manufactur- 
ing Co. of Shenandoah, Iowa, has had a 
CMC-based product called Glosstex in 
grocery stores since 1947. Publicized as 
the “successor to starch,” it is put up in 
a liquid form. But it is sold only within 
a 500-mile radius of the Omaha, Neb., 
factory. By the end of the year, the com- 
pany hopes to have built a plant in the 
East from which it can expand distribu- 
tion. Meantime, it is trying to develop an 
easily-soluble powdered form of CMC 
which could be shipped more cheaply. 
Several dozen other companies are in the 
race, too. Last week, one of the three 
manufacturers of basic CMC predicted 
that another home-package version might 
reach the market by the end of summer. 
A second guessed this couldn’t happen 
for at least six- months, 


























Oh what a wonderful difference when 
you make jams and jellies with Certo! 
More flavor and fragrance —they 
don’t boil away! And it’s so much 
easier, quicker —a one-minute boil 
does the trick! You get 50% more 
glasses from the same amount of 
an fruit, too. Over 80 tested recipes 

with every bottle. 





M plus! 
1. STRAWBERRY JAM plus 
— ” (plus rhubarb) 


4 cups prepared fruit 


7 cups — 
yz bottle Ce ° 
i ‘ rries, 
Crush 1 quart fully ripe ow: —. 
chop about 1 pound rhubar aN wi 
4 cups into large saucepan. - epee 
a ver high heat and bring ace pa 
payne 1 minute, stirring age S A sen 
a ‘+r in Certo. ) 
‘ at once stir in : gen hogs 
as Ladle quickly into glasses P 
for 5 mit . ae 


es. 
° »n 6-ounce glass 
once. You'll get —* ay JaM — follow recipe 


fully ripe straw- 
mpletely—n0 rhubarb. 


and slice thin or 
and measure 
and mix well. 
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A Product of General Foods 
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BROTHER... 





Famous Bryant Boiler is first choice of 
the nation for automatic gas heating 
by steam, hot water and vapor! 


Lucky fellow! Theére’s an extra forty winks 
of sleep for him on fall and winter morn- 
ings since the Bryant Automatic Gas Boiler 
joined his household. 

Gone is the ancient fuel-eater that de- 
manded pampering every dawn. Gone are 
all tedious, tiresome furnace duties. And 
this comfort can be yours, too, with a 
Bryant Boiler ! 

Just call the authorized Bryant dealer 
in your neighborhood. 


Fully Automatic 
Heats Economically 
Built to Last 
Takes Little Space 


Burns Any Gas 
Approved by American Gas Assn. 


Let the pup be furnace man 
...and water boy too! 
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OVER 40 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP IN GAS HEATING 
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1 Bryant Heater, Dept. 63, i 
} 17825 St. Clair, Cleveland, Ohio | 
1 Send me literature that tells more | 
1 about Bryant Boilers for steam, I 
: hot water and vapor heating. : 
1 
r Name ; 
1 1 
{ Address A ET ye 
: { 
ROS ! 
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Science 





Goin’ Fission? 


This week, in its June issue, out- 
doors magazine Sports Afield decided it 
was time to tackle a weighty question, 
asked on its cover whether the atom 
bomb would “ruin hunting and fishing.” 
Inside, in an exclusive story, it decided 
it would not. 


The Stubborn Saucers 


Almost instinctively, Capt. William 
T. Sperry swung his controls, banking 
the big American Airlines DC-6 off 
course. 

The even more massive black shape 
rushing toward him out of the moonlit 
night also veered away—and stopped 
dead. It hung in mid-air, glowing faintly, 
while Sperry and two crew members 
watched. Then it burst into sudden mo- 
tion, circled the DC-6 twice at incredible 
speed and vanished northward, toward 
Washington. 

This is what Sperry, from 7,000 feet 
over historic Mt. Vernon, told Washing- 
ton National Airport by radio last week, 
asking the airport radar to track the 
mystery craft. Sperry said the thing was 
about the size and shape of a sub- 
marine. 

Although kidding the traffic control 
is grounds for dismissal, reporters 
thought Sperry might have been doing 


‘so. However, from nearby Alexandria, 


Va., one writer took the trouble to get in 
touch with Sperry at his home base in 
Tulsa, Okla. Sperry said he hadn’t been 
kidding; he’d been scared. 

Sleuth. The thorough writer was 
Donald E. Keyhoe, ex-Marine flyer, once 
aeronautics advisor to the Commerce De- 
partment, currently on continuing as- 
signment by Fawcett Publications (in- 
cluding True magazine) to cover the 


Sand-sifter. The lost wrist watches will 


Case of the Flying Saucers. Now on 
newsstands, as an interim report in the 
form of a Fawcett 25¢ pocket book, is his 
The Flying Saucers Are Real. 

Despite its gaudy covers, the booklet 
makes a good case for its prime conten- 
tion: that the U.S. Air Force’s sudden 
December 1949 announcement that flying 
saucers and kindred phenomena were all 
hallucinations or hoaxes was a strictly 
“nolicy” statement and had nothing to do 
with the actual findings of USAF’s in- 
vestigative Project “Saucer” at Wright 
Field, Ohio, which was forthwith dis- 
banded. 

Contradiction. In fact, as cited by 
Keyhoe, the USAF’s own investigation- 
summaries are at variance with its final 
conclusion, since some make reference to 
“bona-fide disk-sightings,” others report 
but leave unexplained, official accounts 
of radar tracking of disks. 

Keyhoe thinks the Air Force’s in- 
vestigators came to the same conclusion 
he did, that the disks are spaceships 
from other planets, and that the Air 
Force was fearful of panicking the pub- 
lic. It also occurred to him, he admits, 
that Defense Department _higher-ups, 
midway in an appropriations fight, 
wouldn’t have liked hostile Congressmen 
to catch the Air Force spending tax- 
payers’ money investigating visitors from 
Outer Space—no matter how scientifi- 
cally probable. 


Iron Beachcomber 


Those who go down to the sea in 
swimsuits often come back limping. The 
sand may be white and inviting, but too 
often it conceals a grim treasure trove of 
broken glass, rusty bottle caps, splintered 
eggshells and other foot hazards. 

Last week a machine designed to 
take the blood out of bathing had a trial 
run at Long Beach, N. Y. The “sanitizer,” 
a 38-foot tractor which cost $27,500 and 
can sift, screen, and aerate sand at 2,400 
square yards an hour, licked up a sample 
path 60 feet long. Its haul, besides the 
expected amount of broken glass, nails, 
and seashells: 37¢, two old shoes, a dozen 
flashlight bulbs. 





Acme 


come out the other end. (SEE: Iron) 
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Wide World 


Wheels Within Wheels. The in- 
ventor of this remarkablethingumy, 
Lawrence Wahlstrom of Los An- 
geles, added another gear last week 
to the 743 already meshed into its 
mechanical maze. Dashing any 
hope that this might prove to be the 
long-awaited “Flying Saucer Detec- 
tor,” Wahlstrom said its only func- 
tion (which it performed very efhi- 
ciently) was to keep him amused. 





Dust of Death 


The atomic scientist who first pub- 
licly spilled the beans about the possi- 
bility of building a hydrogen bomb—Dr. 
Hans Thirring of Austria—blandly an- 
nounced recently that: “Plutonium pro- 
duction produces as a by-product large 
quantities of radioactive particles which, 
if mixed with sand and dropped from 
planes, can make large areas uninhabit- 
able for several months.” 

This weapon—“probably more de- 
structive than the hydrogen bomb”—will 
soon be at the disposal of both the U.S. 
and the USSR, asserted Thirring. Nat- 
urally, neither the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission nor any AEC-connected scientist 
cared to comment. But other physicists 
agreed with a rueful shrug that, “If you 
wanted to be diabolical, there’s no reason 
why you couldn’t use it.” 

Rebuttal. Dr. Thirring, however, 
may have been merely scratching the 
surface of diabolism. From an American 
nuclear scientist, Harrison S. Brown, 
came the gruesome suggestion this week 
that the hydrogen bomb itself would not 
necessarily be used for its mere blast- 
effect. 

If a series of H-bombs were set off 
along a north-south line running through 
Czechoslovakia, Brown observed, the pre- 
vailing westerly winds would carry the 
radioactive particles in a deadly vapor 
over the Soviet Union. “All life would be 
destroyed within a strip 1,500 miles wide, 
extending from Leningrad to Odessa, and 
3,000 miles deep, extending from Prague 
to the Ural Mountains.” 
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only THIS Refrigerator has the Exclusive Beeptreeze Freezer Compartment / 


Sta is a masterpiece by the men whose vision and craftsmanship 
conceived the first homefreezer. They built an industry and brought a new 
way of living to more than 2,000,000 families. Now, they bring you the only 
refrigerator with a genuine Deepfreeze freezer compartment. There are 
five models where beauty of design encloses a wealth of features to make 
your life a better one. Our name, Deepfreeze, stands for quality . . . guar- 
antees satisfaction on our refrigerator, home freezer and electric range. It 
is our brand name protected by the trademark laws of the United States. 
Your Deepfreeze dealer invites you to see the home freezers, ranges and 


these wonderful refrigerators today. 


Deepfreeze Appliance Division, Motor Products Corporation, North Chicago, Illinois 


ke Hemous 


ep HOME FREEZERS 


Pay he Aone: Dep ireeze 


ADE-MARK REG. U. 5S. PAT. OFF. 
HOME FREEZERS « REFRIGERATORS © ELECTRIC RANGES 


© 1950 Deepfreeze Appliance Division, 
Motor Products Corporation 


Cook, bake and 
shop ahead! Save 
time and money. 
Live and eat better 
in so many ways! 
See the world’s first 
and finest home 
freezers, including 
the new De Luxe 
Model C-16. Mod- 
els from $229.95. 


Like Buca New 


Deeprreeze erecreic rances 


See the Deepfreeze 
electric ranges . 
completely auto- 
matic! Buy with 
confidence in the 
performance 
uaranteed by a 
amous name... 
Deepfreeze! Four 
beautiful models 
from $159.95 
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HARLEY-DAVIDSON 125 


POWER RIDING FOR EVERYONE! 


‘Y GUNG or old, this is 
your two-wheeler! So 
easy to ride, you learn in one 
lesson! So economical, you get 
90 miles and more per gallon. 
So convenient and dependable, 
) you'll want to ride it everywhere 
... to factory, office, store, school, 
sports events, outings. Frees you 
from crowded buses and trolleys. 
Saves your car. Ends parking prob- 
lems and traffic troubles. Smartly 
modern, streamlined, and color- 
ful. Remarkably comfortable 
with “easy chair” saddle, big 
tires. Smooth, quiet performance. 
Built for safety with brakes on 
both wheels, 3-speed transmission, 
brilliant lighting. And so easy 
on your pocketbook! Small down 
payment and it’s yours. Then 
pay as you ride as you save! 
Phone or see your dealer today! 
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: HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. ; 
a Dept. PA, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin : 
g Send colorful folder and full information about g 
g the NEW, low-cost, economical-to-operate Harley- 4 
i Davidson 125. 4 
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Tritt ee 
Harley-David 
OPPORTUNITY cgercy. “Write or wire today. 
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Sports 





Piscatorial Par 


How good must fresh-water fishing 
be to be good? The Ohio Division of 
Wildlife last week offered a rule of thumb 
used by fish management experts: at least 
one fish per hour per fisherman. 


Golf, Gags & Glamor 


Some 15,000 spectators turned out 
last week, in indifferent weather, to see 
the only event in the United States—or 
the world—that puts such people as mo- 
tion picture, radio, television, baseball, 
golf, football and _ basketball stars; 
writers, musicians, cartoonists, business- 
men, industrialists, Senators, Representa- 
tives, Supreme Court Justices, armed 
forces heads and Cabinet members to- 
gether on a golf course for two days of 
rugged tournament play. 

The event was the fourth annual Na- 
tional Celebrities Tournament of the 
Washington Post, held to raise funds to 
combat juvenile delinquency. 

Idols for All. Participants included 
Bob Hope, Frank Sinatra, Danny Kaye, 
Milton Berle and Arthur Godfrey, play- 
ing his fifth game of golf. They also in- 
cluded justices Tom Clark and Stanley 
Reed of the Supreme Court; Agriculture 
Secretary Charles Brannan, Labor Secre- 
tary Maurice Tobin, Army Secretary 
Frank Pace and Air Force Gen. Hoyt 
Vandenberg, who announced on the first 
tee that he hoped he could live up to his 
“carefully-thought-out” golfing outfit of 
blue slacks and dark blue shirt. 

Others included Frank Leahy of 
Notre Dame; Robert Young, chairman of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio railroad; Ham 
(Joe Palooka) Fisher; Howard Mitchell, 
conductor of the National Symphony Or- 
chestra; band leader Buddy Rogers and 
singer Gordon MacRae. Master of cere- 
monies was sports announcer Harry Wis- 
mer. 

Winner of the men’s open division 
was golfer Ben Hogan, who tuned up for 
this week’s National Open at Philadel- 
phia with a low 98 for 54 holes. In a tri- 
ple tie for first in the celebrities division 
were railroad man Young, Hope and New 
York Yankee owner Dan Topping, with 
116. Official Washington division winner 
was Rep. Sidney Yates (D.-Ill.) with 112. 
Women’s Open winner was Babe Didrik- 
son Zaharias, whose 103 was the lowest 
score in the entire tournament except 
Hogan’s. 


Slayed "Em! The caliber of the 


‘ golf, however, was strictly secondary in 


importance to the caliber of the entertain- 
ment. Bob Hope and Danny Kaye, who 
shot excellent games, began their final 18 
holes at Washington’s Army-Navy coun- 
try club by hitting fake golf balls that 
exploded over the tee, kept the galleries 
laughing around the course. 





On the first fairway, Hope was 
shaken when he sliced an iron shot into 
the crowd, hit a spectator on the leg. “It’s 
all right,” yelled the man. “I’ve got a 
wooden leg.” He had, too. 

The usually grim Hogan was per- 
mitted to take a second try off the first 
tee when he didn’t like his first shot. He 
actually smiled while playing, and gave 
free lessons on the way around to his 
foursome mates—Hope, Gen. Vanden- 
berg and Sen. Scott Lucas (D.-Ill.), 
Senate majority leader. On the 10th hole 
on opening day, former All-American 
football star Jim Thorpe, playing his first 
game in 15 years, got an assist from Mrs. 
Zaharias, who teed off for him, put his 
ball on the green. Thorpe wound up a 
respectable 15th in the celebrities divi- 
sion, 

When it was all over, there was $30 - 
000 in the till for Washington’s anti- 
juvenile delinquency program and every- 
body had had a good time. 


More Than Mental 


Surest way to get a baseball club out 
of the doldrums is to get pitchers who 
can pitch, hitters who can hit and fielders 
who can field. 

With no superabundance of such tal- 
ent this spring, the St. Louis Browns tried 
a new ingredient—50-year-old David Far- 
rell Tracy, New York psychologist, whose 
job was to pep-talk last season’s seventh 
place Brownie club a few notches higher 
in the American League. 

At the Browns’ Burbank, Cal., train- 
ing camp, Tracy announced he was ready 
for work. His first attack would be on 
the Browns’ defeatist complex. 

“Fear of failing is a mental thing,” 
he said. “It tenses the fingers and the 


Washington Post 
Celebrities Didrikson & Kaye. It was 
all for fun. (SEE: Golf, Gags & Glamor) 
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Wide World 
Psychologist Tracy. The management 
didn’t cooperate. (SEE: Mental) 


neck and shoulder muscles and deprives 
the athlete of his great gift—coordina- 
tion. My job will be to make these boys 
relax.” 

Think Stuff. Tracy scheduled twice- 
a-day training camp lectures and thrice- 
weekly night meetings, threw eight St. 
Louis players into a trance at his first 
session. He convinced all but one athlete 
that he had something. “That man,” 
Tracy remarked significantly, “is now in 
the minors.” 

For pitchers, he had a special for- 
mula. With bases full, step off the mound, 
take three deep breaths, relax. “The deep 
breathing pulls down the blood from your 
head,” Tracy explained. “You’re more 
composed and reassured.” If the pitchers 
were having control trouble, Tracy tried 
to restore confidence by reminding them 
they had native ability or they wouldn't 
be in the big leagues. “I tell them no 
pitcher should aim for the corners of the 
plate,” he said. “No pitcher is good 
enough. I tell them to aim for the heart 
of the plate. That’s when they catch the 
corners with their good pitches.” 

For hitters and fielders, Tracy had 
similar advice: Batters should step out 
of the box between pitches to relax. Field- 
ers should relax by yelling encourage- 
ment to each other. 

Stubborn Slump. Last fortnight, 
however, as St. Louis lost its seventh 
straight game (12-8, to Chicago, before 
only 624 fans) psychologist Tracy and 
the Browns parted company. Charged 
Tracy: “Lack of cooperation from the 
management.” Said Browns president Bill 
Dewitt: “It is necessary, because .. . of 
reduced gate receipts, to order a re- 
trenchment.” 

Last week, the Browns seemed no 
worse without their Svengali than with 
him, were making motions toward re- 
laxing their death-like clutch on last place. 
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e Next time try this rugged, 
smooth-shaving Blue Star on 
spots where the going is 
tough. If any other blade gives 
you finer shaves than Blue 
Star, we'll give you double 
your money back. . 
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AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CORP. * BROOKLYN 1, N. Y 


PRECISION PRODUCTS 





WORLD'S 
LARGEST SELLING PLUG «¢ 


Noted for its lifelike action. 
The only lure with offset 
hooking. That's a = A R. 
catches ‘em for 
Worid’s largest colling ohne, 
Made in 26 colors. Under- 
water, surface and trolling 
models, $1.35 each. Musky 
$1.45. Flyrod size. + oa 


instan : ' 

Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads in special size and 
shape for Soft Corns (Soft Corn Size). “Be sure 
to ask for them by that name. Sold everywhere. 


D! Scholls Zino-pads 


Send for FREE 48- 
booklet, with plug-fis ine 
secrets of famous anglers. 


HELIN TACKLE CO. 


y 6342 Pulford Detroit 7, Mich. 





FALSE TEETH ? 


This wearer says: 


“ORAnotonly makes false 
teeth clean and bright, 
but gives my mouth such 
a relieved feeling after 
using it!”—P. L. Jordan, 
South Portland, Me. 


Thousands Praise ORA 


Thousands of denture wearers have 
switched permanently to ORA, the 
marvelous new cleanser. No harmful 
brushing that can ruin dentures. Just 
place in ORA solution for 15 minutes 
orovernight. Denture comes out spar- 
kling clean! Removes tobacco stains. 

- guaranteed not to harm den- 
temang ‘Get ORA today... be safe! All 
druggists. 








3-IN- -ONE Oi! 


EG Reset loose casters and drawer 
spulls easily with PLASTIC WOOD! A product of McKesson & Robbins, inc. 
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Mow! 
TRAILWAYS 


PRESENTS 
1950’s GREATEST 


TRAILWAYS 


PLEASURE PLANNED 





See... Viadt... Enjoy 


AMERICA’S FAVORITE 
VACATION PLAYGROUNDS 


AND 


SCENIC WONDERLANDS 


Begin your wonderful vacation trip on a 
TRAILWAYS Pleasure Planned TOUR any 
day you choose. The one low price includes 
smooth riding, air-conditioned travel in big 
new TRAILWAYS luxury buses, plus fine 
hotels and deluxe sightseeing. You may select 
a regular itinerary or arrange stopovers as 
desired. 

Make the most of your vacation with good 
times, good friends and grand experiences. 
TRAILWAYS Pleasure Planned Tours are low 
cost ...easy on the budget ...show you more 
... take you farther ... assure extra spend- 
ing money. Mail the Coupon Today. 


TRAILWAYS Pleasure Planned TOURS 
Are Priced and Timed 
to Fit Your Budget 

5 DAYS from... .cccccccce $29 
PN 4 6 6:5 tis once ai $42 
DR Oe ccc cccncctits $95 
20 DAYS, or longer, from... . .$124 
Tax Not Included 


reall ua 


TRAIL WAYS 





1 NATIONAL TRAILWAYS BUS SYSTEM I! 
| Dept. B, 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, IIl. | 
| Please send me free tour folder as checked: | 
Gulf CoastO California) Floridag 

| Southwest 0 National Parks 9 | 
| Historic East O Southeast 9 | 
| NL rs c0AG Fab GGbabee oveas Ceccbeteces | 
| tans etek bl nonntlie su bbide a4 bie. onwet | 

EE Bala ilar Net: | 
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Good News 


In 1913 a disastrous flood hit the 
city of Dallas, Tex. In far-away Winni- 
peg, Canada, Rotary Club members dug 
down in their pockets, sent $500 to the 
flood victims. Last week a Winnipeg flood 
committee, looking over the checks which 
poured in for victims of its own recent 
flood, found one from Dallas for $1,000. 
With it was this note: “It just happened 
that one of our older members remem- 


bered the gift from Winnipeg.” 
* & 





Progress toward wiping out the 
heart-breaking sight of children suffering 
from one type of cerebral palsy was re- 
ported last week. By use of the synthetic 
drug, mephenesin, the tense, jerking.mus- 
cles of the little sufferers were noticeably 
relaxed, and they showed encouraging 


signs of improvement. 
* * * 


In Battle Creek, Mich., General 
Foods employe Howard Beaver was 
known as a good fellow, popular with his 
co-workers in the vast cereal plant, and a 
solid family man. Last week Beaver hur- 
ried home, full of excitement over the sat- 
isfying task ahead—painting his own 
house. Brushes and paint all set, Beaver 
got ready, adjusted his ladder. Then it 
happened. The ladder slipped, Beaver 
fell, broke his leg in three places below 
the knee. 

No sooner had the doctor put the in- 
jured leg in a cast than 11 of Howard 
Beaver’s co-workers held a hasty confer- 
ence, then trekked to his house. For five 
hours, while he lay propped in bed listen- 
ing to the flap of wet brushes, Beaver’s 
good friends painted his house. Later, one 





of them said: “This was just a way of 


telling him we like him.” 
* * 


On a downtown street in Cincin- 
nati last week a burly, hearty, 66-year- 
old man was busily hawking newspapers. 
The fact that Jimmy Widmeyer (see cut) 
has been doing just this for 57 years was, 
perhaps, the least surprising thing about 
him. For here was a “newsboy” who long 
ago figured out that one penny added to 
another penny make two, and that simple 
progression will do the rest. 

With an ample amount of these pen- 
nies, Jimmie—a fierce believer in U.S. 
industry—shoved his savings into the 
stocks of utility companies, watched them 
grow, under his shrewd handling, into an 
astronomical fortune of nearly $2 million. 

This called for a little rélaxation, so 
off around the world went Jimmie—three 
times. Then the stock market crash in 
1929 wiped Jimmie’s fortune out. 

But there was still the newsstand— 
and Jimmie in front of it, again adding 
one penny to another—and his new stock 
investments kept growing. Today, Jimmie 
Widmeyer, still hawking his papers, has 
seen much of his former fortune returned. 

The fact that he now has a seven- 
acre estate, a big 10-room house, a sleek 
Cadillac and a station wagon, a herd of 
prize milk goats (whose milk he donates 
to various clinics), and an enviable repu- 
tation as an after-dinner speaker—all 
these have not altered the simple formula 
of Jimmie’s life: honesty, . self-reliance, 
thrift, common sense and faith in the in- 
dividual man. Says Jimmie, as he inter- 
upts himself a moment to sell a passing 
customer a paper, “As a kid, I sold pa- 
pers on this street when the thermometer 
registered 18° below zero. Hard? Yes, 
but it taught me something—and that 
was to keep going with faith in myself 
and the simple addition of one penny to 
another.” 








Wide World 
Penny-wise. Cincinnati's Jimmie Widmeyer has a proven success formula. 
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Bach interpreter. The world made a 
path to Casals’ door. (SEE: Cellist) 


The Cantor’s Cellist 


It is a musical tradition that Johann 
Sebastian Bach is rediscovered by every 
generation of music lovers, usually with 
much excitement. But 1950 may well go 
down in history as the greatest of all 
Bach years. 

All over the world—in Bethlehem, 
Pa., and Strasbourg, France; in Berea, 
Ohio, and Santiago, Chile—this month 
and well into the fall, music lovers, musi- 
cians and record companies will com- 
memorate the bicentennial of the death of 
the Leipzig cantor who became the like- 
liest candidate in 500 years for the title 
of the world’s greatest composer. 

The particular celebration that has 
aroused the most international interest is 
the three-week, ultra-exclusive Bach Com- 
memorative Festival which began last 
fortnight in the little Pyrenees village of 
Prades (pop. 4,170) in the southwestern 
corner of France. It is certainly the high- 
est-flown musical get-together since Wag- 
ner reigned at Bayreuth. 

The elect converged on Prades from 
all over the- globe. Only 1,200 persons 
per concert could see and hear the “mem- 
bers-only” performances in the town’s im- 
posing St. Pieris Cathedral. 

However, Bach-lovers who couldn’t 
get to Prades will be able to hear the 
music at a later date. Columbia Records 
has wisely arranged to record the entire 
proceedings. 

Reverent Holiday. At Prades, fa- 
vorite between-concerts occupation of rev- 
erent score-laden pilgrims was playing 
“Who’s That?” “That” might be violinist 
Joseph Szigeti or Isaac Stern, pianist 
Yvonne Lefebure or Rudolf Serkin. They, 
and a goodly crew of fellow celebrities, 
were on hand not only as soloists, but as 
members of a blue-ribbon, all-virtuoso 
orchestra—unpaid. 

Also in Prades was the living reason 
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FOR AVERAGE LAWNS this lightweight, easy- 


to-handle 18-inch Sportlawn gives you most 
of the larger Sportlawn’s outstanding en- 
gineering features at a new low price. 1 hp 
engine supplies plenty of power for fast, 
effortless cutting of good-sized lawn areas. 
$94.50 plus freight. 





FOR ALL-PURPOSE MOWING. 
inch Whirlwind grooms fine — 
weeds and rough growth with ease. 
Trims right up to walls, buildings. "Suction- 
Lift”’ action of rotary blade chops clippin 

to fine mulch. Quality built. Sharpens wi 
hand file. $99.50 plus freight. 


. the new 18- 
cuts 


More time for recreation... 
More time for leisure... 
More time for work...when a 


TORO 


does your mowing for you 





B-R-E-E-Z-E through mowing chores in a jiffy. Stroll 

along while the engine does the work! Enjoy a depend- 

able TORO power mower .. 

ing power mower specialists with over 30 years of 

experience. Get a safe, well engineered machine that’s 

so much fun to run that every member of the 
family will want to operate it! 


. built by America’s lead- 


FOR LARGER LAWNS this power-packed 
Toro Sportlawn 21-inch model is your best 
buy! Does all the work, climbs stee 
slopes, purrs through thick 
grass with its husky 1.5 hp 
engine. Extra wide tires for 
plenty of traction. Ball- 
bearing mounted reel with 
5 blades of sharp, tempered 
Disston tool steel. Finger- 
tip controls. Priced at 
$109.50 plus freight. 


FOR WEED CUTTING and clearing work on 
farms, resorts or rough terrain, you can’t 
beat a Toro Zipper 36-inch Sickle Bar Mower. 
Shears down rank growth, tangled vegeta- 
tion. Cuts around orc trees, under fences, 
bushes. Self-propelled by dependable 1.5 hp 
engine. $194.50 plus freight. 





SEE THE NEW TORO LINE before you buy. 
Write for free literature and name of your 
nearest dealer: Toro Manufacturing Cor- 


ration, 3018 Snelling Ave., Minneapolis 6, 
Minnesota. Get the facts about Toro quality 
and Toro service facilities ... and you'll get 


a Toro! 
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hep why the town was chosen as site of the 


7 ees mie % | Ze Bach festival. This was a retired 73-year- ‘ 
dé z old musician, Pablo Casals, perhaps the R d TV 
2; ee | greatest interpreter of Bach and unques- ‘© 1O , 
° ww tionably the finest violoncellist of modern 
ete ~ times. Many praise him even higher: the 





ALL OF THE FACTS! 
HOW TO BUY AN 
OIL BURNER! 


“There is a BIG Difference in Oil Burners.” 


EUREKA WILLIAMS CORP. 
Please send me the Booklet 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


FREE! 
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finest string player of any sort; the 
world’s greatest living musician. 

It had been three years since Casals’ 
music was heard in the world. For the 
festival, he is playing the six unaccom- 
panied cello suites of Bach, one before 
each of the six orchestral concerts which 
he himself conducts. 

To the “good, good cellist,” spry and 
stocky, it was like making his debut all 
over again. He was in excellent spirits 
and, as of old, extremely nervous before 
each concert. He had practiced for weeks 
to perfect his beloved Bach. 

Hermit. In the months preceding, 
planners of Bach festivals all over the 
world had sent invitations to Casals. He 
refused them all, even one from the 
Leipzig church, where Bach served as 
cantor. 

He had his reasons. Casals is first a 
musician (at 7 he substituted for his or- 
ganist-father in their church in Vendrell, 
Spain; at 11 he took up the cello). But 
his devotions spread beyond music. He 
moved to Prades before the Spanish Civil 
War ended. In 1947, as a protest to the 
civilized world, he became, in effect, an 
exile from it. He would never again travel 
or concertize, he said, so long as Franco 
ruled Spain. 

Thus it occurred to Alexander 
Schneider, noted young American violin- 
ist who had spent three summers study- 
ing with Casals, that the solution might 
be to bring the world to Casals. He pro- 


Selling by TV 


Since nobody knows yet just how 
effective television commercials are, Don 
C. McNamara, TV director of Telefilm, 
Inc., Hollywood, could speak his own 
mind freely last week. Said McNamara: 
“About half of them you can rule out as 
not having a chance. Of some 8,000 we 
surveyed, about 4,000 fail because they 
are either badly conceived, made on too 
small a budget, have too short a produc- 
tion schedule or don’t have adequate 
scheduling at all.” 

In New York, Daniel Starch & Staff, 
only research firm to survey TV com- 
mercials in as many as four cities, was 
more cautious. Reported Starch: Best 
commercials are those delivered simply 
and sincerely by the star of the show. 
Example: Molly Goldberg, Garroway, 
Arthur Godfrey. 

No Jokes. Godfrey has not been 
wholly successful. In recent months he 
tried inserting gags into his sales talk. 
Result: Sales traceable to TV dropped. 
To curb Godfrey’s laughs at the expense 
of the product (Lipton’s Tea), CBS top 
brass pleaded, then ordered. Reluctantly, 
Godfrey cut out the gags. 

Least effective TV commercials but 
most prevalent are still the fast-talking. 
hard-hitting type familiar to radio listen- 
ers. They make little use of TV’s visual 
quality. Mourns Starch: “The eye must 


LOW PRESSURE 


Only 1 to 2 Ibs 
with Sealed Thrift Unit 


ONLY OIL-O-MATIC HAS IT! 


posed the Festival idea. Deeply touched, be coordinated with the ear.” 
Casals assented. 
A few Prades visitors may have 
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' But don't delay! 


feared that Casals’ superb artistry and 
flawless technique might have declined 
with his years. Any such doubts vanished 
the minute he sat down in front of St. 
Pierre’s huge altar and drew his bow 
across the strings. As he himself said be- 
fore the festival, he had “conserved every- 
thing” and was playing “better than 
ever.” 


Pay the Piper? 


With a full-blown revival of Dixie- 
land jazz and the two-beat underway, / 
Wish I Could Shimmy Like My Sister 
Kate was a natural for a comeback. The 
tune gave a whole new generation of 
swing fans a taste of the early jazz era. 

The only one for whom the taste was 
slightly sour was jazz king Louis Arm- 
strong. Old “Satchmo” wrote the song in 
1917 in New Orleans, when he was 17. 
Later, playing Chicago’s old Sunset Cafe, 
he gave Kate “hell” nearly every night 
and finally sold it for $50, but got neither 
author credit nor royalties. 

Last fortnight, at least seven com- 
panies had new versions of Sister Kate on 
wax. As royalties tinkled in, trumpeter 
Louis sounded his own note: He was 
thinking of doing something about the 
tune again himself—in a courtroom. 


Atlanta’s Woody 


For the past two years more and 
more Georgia children have been viewing 
with rapt attention a television puppet 
show called Woody Willow (WSB-TV, 
Atlanta, Monday through Friday, 4:30- 
5:25 p.m. EST). 

Even adults without children have 
been won by the puppet’s inquisitive, en- 
thusiastic personality. Tickets to the 
studio for children who want to partici- 
pate in the program have been booked 
solid through October (Woody gets a 
vacation during July and August). 

By U.S. television standards, Woody 
Willow by last week was well out in front 
in several categories. Unlike NBC’s 
Howdy Doody, Woody does not play 
second-string to a master of ceremonies. 
Woody himself is the central character 
of the hour long show. He maintains a 
running conversation with the 20 children 
in the studio audience, slips in advice 
parents love to hear (“eat your food,” 
“practice those piano lessons every day,” 
“clean your teeth”) and sponsors all 
sorts of contests. Last month, Woody’s 
art contest brought 5,000 entries. 

Idol. Woody was designed for WSB- 
TV by veteran vaudeville puppeteers Don 
and Ruth Gilpin. His high, nasal voice 
is that of Mrs. Gilpin. He has an in- 
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quisitive face, with bulbous cheeks and 
big blue eyes. Although mischievous, he 
is basically polite, obedient and very 
truthful. 

At times, producer Brad Crandall 
worries about Woody’s influence over his 
audience. “Among the children,” he says, 
“Woody’s word is law. There is nothing 
apparently they won't do for him. They 
stage Woody Willow parties at home, 
send in candy, toys, things to wear and 
tools for his puppet workshop. We have 
to be careful as to what he says.” 

Not worried, however, are the chil- 
dren who participate in the studio show. 
While Howdy Doody’s audiencé merely 
sits and listens and claps, Woody’s studio 
viewers play games with him, help him 
blow out the candles at the daily birthday 
party, and give him audible advice, al- 
ways against a background of adventures 
Woody has with some 15 other puppets 
on the show. 

Colleagues. “Elly,” the elephant, 
is dumb, but like the villain, “Warty 
Witch,” involves Woody in all sorts of 
excitement, nor is Woody ever completely 
out of the clutches of “Tommy Termite” 
or old “Dr. Repeato,” who stutters 
charmingly. 

At WSB-TV, Woody gets more mail 
than anybody else. At mid-season At- 
lanta has the puppet sensation of the 
South. 


The Music Fades 


For 22 years Magee Adams has been 
radio columnist of the Cincinnati En- 
qguirer. In that time he has aired many 
a gripe. 

Last week he returned to his oldest 
and perhaps most justified complaint: 
how daytime soap operas have displaced 
good music on radio. 

Mere reading of old program titles 
brought home the truth to many a music 
lover. Today, only 6% of the week’s 56 
daytime hours (9 to 5) on NBC are de- 
voted to music of any kind, only 10% on 
Columbia. 





Atlanta Journal 
Puppet & pals. In Georgia, television 
has a new star. (SEE: Atlanta’s Woody) 
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You ll find it easy to give your dog the care he 


trusts you to give him—when you have safe, fast-acting Sergeant’s 
Dog Care Products on hand. There’s a special one for almost every 
ailment—ticks, fleas, worms, itching, ear trouble, poor condition— 
and grooming too. Tested by consulting veterinarians. Relied on 


for 75 years. At drug or pet store. 
page Sergeant’s Dog Book, a stand-by on authoritative 
care, feeding and training of your dog. At drug or pet 
store—or write Sergeant’s, Richmond 20, Virginia. 


Sergeants dog care products 


FREE: Valuable, 38- 










Don’t Neglect Slipping 


FALSE TEETH 


Do false teeth drop, slip or wobble when you 
talk, eat, laugh or sneeze? Don't be annoyed and 
embarrassed by such handicaps. FASTEETH, 
an alkaline (non-acid) powder to sprinkle on 
your plates, keeps false teeth more firmly set. 
Gives confident feeling of security and added 
comfort. No gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feel- 
ing. Get FASTEETH today at any drug store. 





HEAR WITH UNBELIEVABLE 
CLARITY AND VOLUME 


RADIOEA HEARING 


AIDS 






LIGHT! SEE THEM IN THE NEW 
SMALL 
LOVELY! FREE 
EASY- PRE-VIEW 
TO-WEAR! iit 


E. A. MYERS & SONS, PITTSBURGH 16, PA. 
Yes, send me FREE BOOKLET, “ Rodiceor's Four Finest Hearing Aids” 
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“REDdy JACKET” 
Says... 
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MODERNIZE your old Bathtub 
the easy, inexpensive 


EASY TO BUY 


HARD 0) 3 HEARING? Chtromtrim way! Easy To apriy 
Follow the simple CuHromtrim plan and use 


“thrifty priced” CHROMTRIM metal mouldings 
with the companion materials you choose. 
Send 10¢ for 16 page full color “Trim Ideas” 
booklet —the Modern Bathtub plan and the 
name of your nearest CHROMTRIM dealer. 
CHROMTRIM aluminum and stainless steel 
mouldings are easier to cut and available in 
shapes to fit all materials. Look for the CHrom- 
TRIM REDdy JACKET to be sure it’s genuine. 


R. D. WERNER CO., INC., Dept. ( P) 

295 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, New York 

| enclose 10¢ for Modern Bathtub Plon and ‘Trim 
ideas” booklet. 
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PEN-JEL 


THE ORIGINAL POWDERED APPLE PECTIN 


FOR MAKING JAM AND JELLY 


Remember how A ey me! used apples to get just 
the right ‘‘jell’”? md Pen-Jel gives you all the ad- 
vantages of apple peel—and more besides! 


FASTER + EASIER » BETTER 
PEN-JEL 


Pen-Jel does away with long 
cooking that “boils away’ 
juices—and actually makes 
50% more glasses at lower 
cost per glass! And yourjellies 
and jams are more delicious 
than ever with all the fresh, 
delicate flavor of the rich, 
ripe fruit! 


At Your Grocer’s Today! 





THE VU. S. DEPT. OF 
AGRICULTURE 
SAYS: 


“A steam pressure canner is 
required for processing meats, 
practically all vegetables, (ex- 
cept tomatoes) and other non- 
acid foods. It is not safe to 
can such foods at home unless 
G pressure canneris available.” 


FOR EASIER, SAFER, BETTER 


HOME CANNING 
and for 


LARGE MEAL COOKING 
ALWAYS 


Take the eamevadte out of home can- 
ning. (No more of the old fashioned, 
unsafe, open-kettle or oven methods.) 


Use a Presto Coo KER-CANNER! 
Available in three sizes, equipped with 5- 
piece accessory set, and 128-page illustrated 
instruction and recipe book. 

ae hale 7 quart or 18 pint or 4 
half-ga lion jars. 
6-quarl—Holds 7 quart or 9 pint jars. 


AS oa 


NATIONAL ek ay COOKER COMPANY 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
World’s Largest Manufacturer of Pressure Cookers. 
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Resources 





Mad Fox 
The U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service 


last week urged fox hunters to hunt more 
foxes, particularly in California and 
other Southwestern and Southern states. 
Hunting, said the Service, is one method 
of controlling a sharp rise in the number 
of rabid foxes in those areas. 


War on Worms 


Six agencies had joined forces in 
Hawaii last week in war on the Oriental 
fruit fly, first found in the islands in 1945 
and now a potential destroyer of the Ter- 
ritory’s multi-million-dollar fruit and 
vegetable crops. 

In the fight are the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, the Hawaiian Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, the Hawaiian 
Board of Agriculture and Forestry, sugar 
and pineapple interests and the Univer- 
sity of California. 

Allies. So far more than 50 kinds 
of parasites have been imported into 
Hawaii to attack and kill fruit fly larvae 
which burrow into fruits and vegetables. 

This week, three Department of Ag- 
riculture entomologists are in India, seek- 
ing new parasites to throw into the battle. 
Another scientist is in East Africa, an- 
other is in the Philippines and still an- 
other is ready for work in Siam. 


Snake Hunt 


Last fortnight in Arlington, Fla., 
Cleveland Johnson saw a huge snake— 
thick as a man’s arm—looking at him 
from his azalea tract. MHurriedly, he 
called an assistant to watch it while he 
sent for help. The snake slithered off 


into the swamp adjoining Johnson’s farm. 

While thousands of curious flocked 
to the scene, Ross Allen, head of the 
Allen Reptile Institute at Silver Springs, 
Fla., and Dr. W. T. Neill, his chief biol- 
ogist, set about the capture. They spent 
an entire night hacking through the 
swamp without result. Next morning, they 
found the snake in an armadillo hole on 
a hillside, dug it out, took it back to 
Allen’s Reptile Institute. 

Displaced Reptile. It was a boa 
constrictor, probably the first ever caught 
in the U.S. Ten feet long, it could easily 
crush a man in a few minutes, would 
have been especially dangerous among 
children. 

Presumably the snake had escaped 
from zoological shipments which con- 
stantly pass through Jacksonville. No one 
knew how long it had crawled unmolested 
through the swamp and Johnson’s flower 


beds. 


Waves of Green 


Making a nationwide bow this month 
is a 45-minute, full-color motion picture 
telling for the first time in film a dra- 
matic story of American agriculture. 

The picture, Waves of Green, follows 
the history of land-grant colleges, be- 
ginning with the creation of the first 
agricultural college at Michigan State 
and passage by Congress of the law set- 
ting up land-grant colleges to teach agri- 
culture and “mechanic arts” in 1862. 

First to see the film will be students 
and faculties at land-grant colleges. The 
picture will be released for local, non- 
commercial showings next fall. Producer 
is the Dearborn Motors Corp., of Detroit, 
marketing organization for Ford tractors 
and Dearborn farm equipment, which 
dedicated the film to U.S. land-grant in- 
stitutions. The film, says a_ reviewer, 
“perhaps explains more than anything 
else why American agriculture has risen 
so far above the status of old-world 
peasantry.” 





Jacksonville Journal 


Allen & Neill. Their 10-foot find was a little unexpected. (SEE: Snake Hunt) 
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MURINE. 


FOR YOUR EYES 


' BetYou Dont know | 
) This About Advertising | 


+ 


YA Stan } 


ee C217. 


Quiz No. 5 


How much per bottle 
does it cost to advertise 
America’s leading soft 
drinks? Is it 1¢? 2¢? 3¢ 
a bottle? 


Answer: 


It costs less than 1/60¢ 
per bottle to advertise 
America’s big-name 
soft drinks. 

That's only half the 
story. Advertising low- 
ers your cost two ways: 


Cuts the selling costs. And 
by helping make mass pro- 
duction possible, lowers the 
production costs, too. 

So advertising saves 
you many times that 
1/60¢ per bottle. 


% 
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OIL FILTER REFILLS...10c 


Filters Of Here’s News! Ordinary 
the full toilet paper makes an 
i PS leath of ideal oil filter. Labora- 
Dw ,\ the Pack tory tests prove it cleans 
AG oil faster and better 
than popular makes of 
filter elements. All you 
need is a simple set of 
Retlif Adapter Plates... 
and you can start using 
toilet paper rolls (cost- 
ing about 10) in your 
present oil filter. For 
roof and descriptive 


fine nay iterature, cond name 
RETLIF CORPORATION, Dept. 48 
1239 No. Highland Ave., Los Angeles 38, Calif. 


DISTRIBUTOR INQUIRIES INVITED 






JUNE 14, 1950 





Leo for Pathfinder 


I'd like to see how much fun it is to 
fly and to see for myself that the world is 
round.—John Corcoran Jr., 7, at Armed 
Forces contest on “Why I want to be a 
pilot.” 


We will simply kill them with lib- 
erty.—Foreign Minister César Charlone, 
Uruguay, planning for Uruguay’s Com- 
munists. 


No woman has ever so comforted 
the distressed—or so distressed the com- 
fortable—Clare Booth Luce, presenting 
to Mrs. Roosevelt an award for service to 
the underprivileged. 


There are over 100,000 Protestant 
Church edifices which a burglar with a 
jimmy could not get into on most week- 
days.—Roger W. Babson, economist and 
churchman, urging more use of church 
buildings. 


These are the years of decision 
which we are now passing through. Yet 
Washington today is the capital of inde- 
cision.—Elder Statesman Bernard M. 
Baruch. 


Hollywood is giving the younger 
generation a raw deal. Movies show teen- 
age lovers to be just moonstruck morons, 
when actually they are smarter than the 
old folks in the love department.—Dr. 
Paul Popenoe, American Institute of Fam- 
ily Relations. 


Not only has the “common man” 
come to believe in Santa Claus, but the 
President of the United States believes he 
is Santa Claus, in charge of a flock of bil- 
lions of geese that lay golden eggs with- 
out effort and without limit—W. C. Mul- 
lendore, president, Southern California 


Edison Co. 








fe ***l soak my plates in 
Me Polident every day .. . to 
- avoid Denture Breath. It's 
A such a blessing to know 
that they are odor-free.” 


Mrs. J. R. S., Midland, Ark. 7 
SOS er as 


When plates taste bad—feel hot and 
heavy in your mouth, watch out for 
Denture Breath. False teeth need the 
special care of a special denture 
cleanser—Polident. For a smile that 
sparkles ... for a mouth that feels 
cool, clean and fresh... for freedom 
from worry about Denture Breath 
...soak your plates in Polident 
every day. Costs only about a 
cent a day to use. 


NO BRUSHING 


Soak plate or bridge 
daily—fifteen minutes 
or more—in a fresh, 
cleansing solution of Q€4) 
Polident and water. 


~POLIDENT 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 
THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 
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dainty 
you.. 
* all the 
day 
through! 





Be Flower 
> Fresh with 


Derethy Perkins 


DEODORANT 


*deodorizes effectively, safely 
—retards perspiration, 


® stays creamy and soft. 
® greaseless and stainless. 


¢ guards your precious 
daintiness for hours with a 
lovely, fragrant scent. 





50¢ and 
$15 plus tax 


at your favorite 
cosmetics counter 





of 20... 


Thanks to 
AMAZING NEW 

ELECTRONIC 

EAR 

Imagine your- 
self hearing 
clearly again 
—even when 
people whis- 
ber! Now— 
thanks to Beltone’s new Electronic 
Ear—thousands are recapturing 
hearing power in a way they never 
dreamed of. A way that Aides deaf- 
ness—yet —— amazing new clarity 
of sound. Find out about this new 
electronic ‘Miracle of Hearing” to- 
day. Mail the Free-Book Coupon now. 


At Last! 
No Button 
Need Show 
In the Ear! 





: H 
MONO-PAC o : 
One-Unit Hearing Aid ” 


r—MAIL FOR VALUABLE FREE BOOK-- 
! 


| Beitone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. PAF-S 
1450 West 1 St., Chicago 8, itl. 
Please send me (in plain wrapper—without ob- | 
ligation) your FREE_BOOK that tells how deaf 
| can hear again without a button showing in i] 


the ear, 

TMA ecorescddcccedecdccecceseenensses | 

DEMON creck beccdbncchcowretsoesee whe | 
Ltewe G State. cccccccccsccccssesecce cece 
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Books . 


The Ninth Floor 


The brain-center of communism in 
the United States is in a narrow nine- 
story building at 50 East 13th St., New 
York. The higher one goes in this build- 
ing, says Louis F. Budenz in Men With- 
out Faces (Harper, New York: $3.50), 
the deeper one sees into the character 
and methods of conspiratorial politics. 

Few persons who are not members 
of the Communist Party get into the 
building. Even of the pious followers of 
Marx and Stalin, few get higher than the 
eighth floor offices of the Daily Worker, 
where the clumsy elevator makes its final 
stop. To get to the Ninth Floor one must 
first unlock a heavy iron door leading to 
the staircase. 

In the tiny offices on the Ninth Floor 
sit the men who direct the work of world 
revolution in America according to plans 
prepared in Moscow. Until recently they 
were unknown by appearance to the pub- 
lic or even to the great bulk of their 
comrades, which is why Budenz calls 
them faceless. 

In and out of these offices, too, move 
the men not only faceless but nameless, 
who bear orders from the Kremlin. The 
nature of these orders may change, but 
the ultimate purposes, Budenz insists, 
are always the same: to hasten the polit- 
ical conquest of the United States and of 
the world by Stalin. 

Outside. Though not himself a 
member of the American politburo, or 
National Board, Budenz was a frequent 
visitor to the Ninth Floor, since his party 
job as managing editor of the Daily 
Worker required that he be privy to 
plans affecting propaganda. It was chief- 
ly through his testimony concerning what 
he learned during these visits that 11 
leading U.S. Communists were recently 
convicted of conspiracy to subvert the 
Government of the United States by force 
and violence. 

Budenz’s book is largely an elabora- 
tion of his testimony at the trial and at 
various appearances before the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities. 

The name of Owen Lattimore, sub- 
ject of Budenz’s most recent revelations, 
is mentioned only once, and then in- 
cidentally, as an associate of Philip Jaffe 
and Frederick Vanderbilt Field in the 
Institute of Pacific Relations. John S. 
Service, one of the State Department 
officials accused by Sen. Joseph Mc- 
Carthy, is mentioned in the same connec- 
tion. Budenz admits the Institute itself, 
though heavily infiltrated, was never a 
real Communist front. 

Sucker List. He devotes a chapter 





.to the real fronts, with their rapid re- 


organizations and metamorphoses. He ex- 
plains the various devices by which non- 
Communist celebrities have been snared 
into lending them their names. Some are 





HEARTBURN? 


Acid taste in mouth? That awful 
gassy feeling? Then—try a switch 
to POSTUM! 

For the latest scientific facts re- 
veal that, in many persons, caffein 
in both coffee and tea tends to pro- 
duce harmful -stomach acidity, as 
well as nervousness and sleepless 
nights! While many people can drink 
coffee or tea, without ill-effect, many 
others can’t. 


So if you suffer heartburn, indi- 
gestion, sleeplessness, make this test: 
give up coffee—give up tea—drink 
POSTUM exclusively for 30 days — 
judge by results! Remember, POSTUM 
contains no caffein or other drug— 
nothing that can possibly cause indi- 
gestion, nervousness, sleeplessness! 
Ask your grocer today for INSTANT 
POSTUM — A Vigorous Drink made 
from Healthful Wheat and Bran. 









BINOCULARS 


(German Made) 
Precision ground lenses and center 
focusing on exact eye adjustment, 
large 42M M objectives. 8 mile 
range. Senly built. Weight 10 oz. 
Extra wide Field of view. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money refunded. 
Send check or money order, § Post 
CRITERION CO., DEPT. PFB 2 paid 


438 Asylum St. Hartford 3, Conn. 


OTTAWA Buzz Master = 
7 MODELS-$99 up 


Greatest offer ever made by 








oldest and largest firm in “4. 
the business. Made by men with the know-how. A 
model to fit your needs and your pocketbook. En- 
dorsed by Conservation experts. Send for FREE 
details. Now in our 46th year. 

OTTAWA MFG. CO., 1-064 Brush Ave., Ottawa, Kansas 





Do You 
Need 
Extra Money? 


Men and women everywhere are 
earning extra money in their spare 
time. They find taking subscrip- 
tions for PATHFINDER is pleas- 
ant and easy. You will be sur- 
prised to see how much you can 
earn in a few hours. Mail this 
coupon today to get complete in- 
formation with no obligation. 


PATHFINDER, Department W-1 


Pathfinder Building, 1323 M Street, 
N.W. 
Washington 5, D.C. 


Please send complete details of your 
money-making subscription plan. 


Ne A ee Bo ee : 
Street and Number............ 


LE At cnt ee a ees : 


-—K—VK—K ee ee ee ee eee 


sens aicaneegslons civenenemctiornasinenanntedl 
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FOOT AIDS 


and get quick, sure relief! 


RELIEVE CALLUSES. BLUE-JAY Callus Plas- 
ters relieve painful pressure, medication 
quickly helps remove callus. 

SOOTHE TIRED FEET. BLUE-JAY Foot Pow- 
der reduces perspiration and deodorizes, 
is soothing, cooling. 

REDUCE BUNION PAIN. BLUE-JAY Protect- 
O-Pads for bunions are soft, cushioning, 
reduce pressure, friction. 

GET GREATER CORN RELIEF, BLUE-JAY 
Corn Plasters instantly relieve shoe pres- 
sure pain. Nupercaine*, exclusive with 
BLUE-JAY, curbs surface pain. Gentle 
medication loosens hard ‘‘core’’—you lift 
it out in a few days. Get BLUE-JAY (at drug 
counters everywhere). BLUE-JAY Prod- 
ucts, Division of The Kendall Company. 


FOOT HEALTH WEEK MAY 20-27 


For more serious foot ailments, see your chiropodist 


#Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Ciba’s Brand of Dibucaine 


AMERICA'S 


Lawgest Belling 


CORN PLASTER 















WORKS OVERNIGHT TO HELP HEAL 


PIMPLES*RASHES 


When externally caused ...Cuticura Soap and 
Ointment promptly relieve, help nature heal. 
Contain valuable scientific medical ingredi- 


ents. Satisfaction 
foney back, fpboen ng.) 
Buy today! SOAP & OINTMENT 
T R AV i due to travel motion, 
RELIEVED 
NAUSEA <i, 
ppLaiky, 
an (eo). > 
aids in quieting Spates sien? 
the nervous system en 
THE WORLD OVER 









>. Sm. ‘ 
PEMEO LA 





e K-R-O BIS-KITS are ready-made, 
easy to use; containing fortified red 
sguill, they’re safer around livestock, 
pets, and poultry. K-R-O POWDER 
is 100% fortified red squill; economi- 
cal to use in badly infested areas 
when mixed with natural baits. BIS- 
KITS, 35c and $1.00; POWDER, 75c 
at drug, seed, and feed stores. Money- 
back guarantee. The K-R-O Company, 
Springfield, Ohio. 
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Pathfinder 
Louis Budenz. Some of the names were 
still missing. (SEE: The Ninth Floor) 


caught by appeals to vanity, some by 
humanitarianism, but most, says Budenz, 
are enticed by other eminent and re- 
spected names. 

Eventually some learn to be careful 
about what they sign. But others, like the 
novelist Thomas Mann and the scientist 
Albert Einstein, remain in the list of 
perpetual innocents. 

Still Nameless. Part of the in- 
terest of the book is vitiated by Budenz’s 
acknowledged dread of libel, and by his 
reluctance to mention names. This is 
particularly so in his references to the 
powerful “Washington cell” and to Com- 
munist collaborators in Wall Street. 

Tease. There was the female spy, 
for instance, who visited the White House 
just before the Yalta conference and 
came away with information highly valu- 
able to Stalin. Budenz identifies her only 
as “a professor in a Pennsylvania col- 
lege, a woman of culture and grace.” 

Nor does the book name the lawyer 
who, Budenz insists, served as secret 
representative of the Ninth Floor among 


the advisors of the late Wendell Willkie. 


Readers’ Choice 
World Enough and Time. By Robert 


Penn Warren (Random House, New 
York: $3.75). A violent and romantic 
love story in the high Gothic manner by 
the author of All the King’s Men. The 
scene is Kentucky after the War of 1812. 
Admirably put together in excellent prose. 

The Man Dormant. By John Lod- 
wick (Duell, Sloan and Pearce, New 
York: $2.75). A witty and highly sophis- 
ticated spy thriller having to do with 
Russian intrigue and British counterin- 
trigue among a thoroughly decadent set 
of international idlers along the French 
Mediterranean. 


THROW AWAY 














When the Filter in Medico 
Pipes or Cigarette Holders 
turns brown, throw it 
away with the nicotine, 
tars, juices and flakes 
it has trapped. Insert 

a fresh Filter for 
cooler, cleaner, 
dryer, purer 
smoking! 


His 


MEDICO V. F. @. (VERY FINE QUALITY) 
Pipes of specially selected imported briar. $ 
Wide variety of shapes. With 10 filters... ? 
Also Frank Medico “Standard”... 

America’s Outstanding Dollar ($1) Pipe 


Frank Medico Cigarette Holders 5] 8 52 


MEDICO 


FILTERED SMOKING 


Write to S. M. Frank & Co., New York 22, for booklet F 





./ Fidgeting, nose-picking and a 
~— tormenting rectal itch are often 

_telltale signs of Pin-Worms... 
ugly parasites that medical experts say in- 
fest one out of every three petsons ex- 
amined. Entire families may be victims 
and not even know it. 


To get rid of Pin-Worms, these pests must 
not only be destroyed, but destroyed in 
the large intestine where they live and 
multiply. That's exactly what Jayne’s P-W 
tablets do .,.and here’s how they do it: 
First—a scientific coating carries the tab- 
lets into the bowels before they dissolve. 
Then—Jayne’s modern, medically-ap- 

roved ingredient goes right to work— 
hills Pin-W orms quickly and easily. 
Don’t take chances with this dangerous 
contagious condition. At the first sign of 
Pin-Worms, ask your druggist for genuine 
Jayne’s P-W Vermifuge ...the smal), 
easy-to-take tablets perfected by famous 
Dr. D. Jayne & Son, specialists in worm 
remedies for over 100 years. 


JAYNE'S\P!\for Pin- Worms 
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Skiles for Pathfinder 

“We understand you advocate Federal aid 

for education. How about helping us with 
our homework?” 


Middleman 


Our postman was once full of whistles, 
But I note he’s beginning to lag. 
When the Big Brass began throwing mis- 
siles, 
Guess who was left holding the bag? 
—Don Kessler 
. . e 
Did Harry succeed in imbuing the 
country with whistle stoptimism ? 
* . . 






Do Brooklyn Republicans refer to 
the party in power as Dem bums? 
J 2 ° 
The Congressman who is always hit- 
ting the ceiling should have his head 
examined. 
° s * 


The Administration fears that many 
of the expenses it should cut off are 
capable of voting. 


@ Talk about fast relief! When over- 
exertion leaves your muscles sore and 
lame, rub on effective Absorbine Jr. and 
clock how fast the pain eases! 

First, it cools and soothes those sore 
places. Second, it counters the irritation 
that causes the pain with a grand 
muscle-relaxing effect. No wonder it’s 
the stand-by liniment of many pro- 
fessional athletes! 

Get Absorbine Jr. wherever drugs are 
sold ...$1.25 a -lasting bottle... 


Introductory Size 15¢. 
W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 
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That continued walking out of world 
conferences should be wearing on the 
heels. 

* * o 

When the Allies complete their plans 
for an international defense team, the 
Russians might want to play ball. 

- ° ce 
It’s a safe bet that one tune you 


won't hear on the Railroad Hour is Third 
Man Theme. 


Sure Bet 


Federal authorities who frown 
On gambling so dismaying, 
We'll lay you odds, will not crack down 
On White House poker playing! 
—Avery Giles 
- e a 

Futility: Starting a chain-letter to 

protest the cut in postal service. 
. e * 

If you want to know who does the 
Government buying, consult the New Di- 
rectory of Federal Purchasing Agents; if 
you wish to know who pays for it we refer 
you to the new Federal Census. 

* * e 

Spring election results show that Red 

is not a primary color! 


Cold War: An extended draft. 


Before any politician boasts that the 
people are calling him, he would do well 
to ascertain what they are calling him. 


Quips 

Reference is made to the Baltic as a 
Soviet sea. It is pleasant to report, how- 
ever, that a lately published atlas shows 
the oceans as we remember them.—Den- 
ver Post. 

+ *. * 

If it were not understood that lying 
and deception were a basic part of the 
Communist creed, it would be perfectly 
amazing that some of the Reds in this 





Shafer for Pathfinder 
“It’s a coffee tree, and she wants protection from cheap foreign competition.” 
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country declare they never heard about 
others.-—-Kansas City Star. 
7 . o 
A scientist proposes creating a race 
of half apes, half men. We had no idea 
that television was running so short of 
wrestlers.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
a . e | 
Perle Mesta says she isn’t thinking 
of parties, anymore. Unless. of course, 
they're political—Pittsburgh Post Ga- 
zette. 
. e e 
American Red Men belong to various 
tribes. but Russian Red Men all seem to 
belong to the Diatribe. 
. . . 
Politicians want to stop fencing in 
Washington so they can go home and 
mend a few before election day. 








Tést-loasting makes the difference 
=== ir Freshness, Crispness, Flavor! 


Probably one reason Russia does not 
approve of God is because He brought 
order out of chaos. 

. . . 
2 year old 
2 quiet 











“They say you can’t teach an old dog 
new tricks, but I sure learned something 
when | tried Post Toasties! 


A Product of 
General Foods 


“There's a difference in corn flakes! 
‘ , ost Toasties are crisper, fresher, better 
4-theoming riot P ae " per, f . 

. 7 7 tasting : 











It is hard to tell which is the more | “Post-Toasting” makes the difference! 
difficult taking the profits out of war or This special process adds extra tenderness, 
taking the war out of prophets. extra flakiness, extra goodness! 

What’s more, the new Trip-L-Wrap “Keep 

Fresh” Package brings you Post Toasties 
When they're on the menu fried, guaranteed fresh. Get Post Toasties from 
Who would “— — them stewed ? your grocer today. They're one of the 
oye famous Post Cereals. 


‘Tomatoes 


Let the menu list them stewed, 


Who would — ae them fried? Dont say ‘Corn Flakes’ say 


S. Omar Barker Te asties 
It really means something for a fel- 


low to lose his shirt nowadays. consider- —the BETTERL Corn Flakes 


ing he has paid more than 200 different 
hidden taxes on it! 







np POST cereal 
’ GUARANTEED FRESH! 


’ -_ 
Triple your. ze 1 Sealed 
money back / Bag 


if they're Inside 


Our productivity is so efficient in 
America that practically all walks of life 
can ride. 





= 


not as fresh Pi = 2Sealed 
Carton In 


csony | Page WY Between 
corn flakes TOASTIES e 3 Sealed 








* . e 
Eggs: A food which even babes can 
slice up. on which the Government keeps 








° Ou ever 
the price up! Y Corn Plates Waxed 
ate. Overwrap 
Horses: What more people bet on } 
than get on. ‘ 









Best tire-value starts INSIDE...with | 


B.E Goodrich 


7 RY T H M Ri D E GIVES YOU MORE SAFETY, COMFORT, MILES 





EMMETT KELLY 


World’s most famous circus clown, says: 


“LOOK INSIDE FOR 
INSIDE PROOF” 


**Under the Big Top the secret of 
top performance is teamwork,” 
says Emmett Kelly.“ And a look 
inside a B. F. Goodrich Silvertown 
shows that’s true of tires as well.” 


Look inside a B. F. Goodrich 
tire yourself: Note how the cords 
are precision spaced in live rubber 
with no cross-threads! That’s 
why they flex in rythm (see below) 
to give you the best tire value— 
“Rythm Ride!” 

Yet “Rythm Ride” tires cost no 
more. See your B. F. Goodrich 
retailer for convenient terms and 
generous trade-i n! 


aan adie neesnonan age tc 





IF YOU CAN TELL WHICH CIRCUS RIDERS ARE BEST, YOU CAN TELL WHICH TIRE IS BEST: 








* ‘ 









Every tire has thousands 
of cords that flex as you 
ride. In most tires, these cords 
are hampered by non-working 
cross-threads. Result: They’re 
out of rythm like the bareback 
rider and clowns above. 


B. F. Goodrich tire cords 
have no cross-threads to 
hinder their action. They work 
in rythm like the circus stars 
above. Carry impact from one 
to another, smother road shock, 
reduce wear, cushion bumps. 


Most tire cords are bunched 

and gapped by slender cross 
threads. Weak spots, “slacker 
cords”’, snenidied cords re- 
sult. BFG cords, instead, are 
sealed in live rubber, with uni- 
form spacing and tension. 


Look inside —then decide. 

Only B. F. Goodrich can give 
you “rythmic-flexing cords” in 
every tire for every need. See 
our BFG retailer. Buy now. 
lhe B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 





